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CRITICAL REVIEW. 





For the Month of May, 1762. 





ARTICLE I. 
Elements of Criticifm. In Three Volumes. 800. 155. Millar. 
[ Concluded.} 


Rs O énter into the fpirit and feel the force of our learned au- 
thor’s criticifms, it is neceflary, as we proceed, not only 
to refer.to his general theory, but to be able to call forth occa- 
fionally a variety of obfervations, which he made in the fore- 
going part of the treatife. The whole is conneéted like a pro- 
greflive feries of numbers, where the omiffion of a fingle figure 
deftroys the context, and obfcures the beauty depending, in a 
great méafure, on the harmony of the-conftituent parts. One 
very eflential benefit, therefore, will refult from the careful pe- 
rufal of thefe Elements of Criticifm, that the mirid becoihes 
habituated to fixed attention, and enamoured of order and pre- 
tifion, while it is imbibing the pureft leffons of tafte and phi- 
lofophy. Thus geometry ftrengthens the powers of intelleé, 
when fcarce a fingle theorem is retained in the memory. 

The third volume begins with comparifons, which pleafe.or in- 
fitu&, according as they.are addreffed to the heart, or to thé 
underftanding. A comparifon may be applied differently to pro- 
duce various pleafures ; firft, by fuggefting forme unufual refem- 
blance or contraft: fecondly, by fetting an object in the ftronge 
light: thirdly, by affociating an obje& with others that. are 
agreeable : fourthly, by elevating; and, fifthly, by depreffing 
an obje&t. Lord Kaymis obferves, that an obje& of one fenfe 
cannot properly be compared to an object of another, becaufe 
they have no circumftance in common, or medium of compa- 
tifon. Vifion furnifhes the chief fund of comparifon, the ideas 
of vifible obje&s being more lively than thofe of any other 
fenfe. He remarks, that comparing things of the fame kind 
by way of fimile, or contrafting things of different kinds, 
produces no good effect : the reafon was given in the eighth 
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chapter, and it is now illuftrated by examples. ‘The inftances 
of thefe two laft defeé&ts are taken from Shakefpear, Milton, 
and Pope. 

It is a very ingenious and uncommon obfervation, that ab- 
ftraé&t terms can never be the fubje& of comparifon, otherwife 
than by being perfonified, and imagined to be fenfible beings. 
He then proceeds to illuftrate the firft remarks laid down, be- 
ginning with thofe inftances that are agreeable, by fuggefting 
fome unufual refemblance or contrait. 


«¢ Sweet are the ufes of adverfity, 
Which like the toad, ugly and venemous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in her head.” Shake/. 


The next etfe& of comparifon is to place an objet i in a ftrong 
point of view: 


«* Ur flos in feptis fecretis nafcitur hortis, 

Ignotus pecori, nultlo contufus aratro, 

Quem mulcent aura, firmat fol, educat imber, 

Multi illum pueri, multz cupiere puellz. 

Idem, cum tenui carptus defloruit ungui, 

Nulli lum pueri, nulla cupiere puellz. 

Sic virgo, dum inta¢ta manet, dum cara fuis; fed 

Cum caftum amifit, polluto corpore, florem, 

Nec pueris jucunda manet, nec cara puellis.” Catullus. 


Lord Kaymis remarks, that as words convey but a faint idea 
of great numbers, a poet, to give a high notion of the objec 
he defcribes with regard to number, does well to compare it to 
what is familiar, and commonly known. Thus Homer com- 
pares the Grecian army in point of number, to a fwarm of 
bees, and to the profufion of leaves and flowers which appear 
in the fpring. Milton refembles the hoft of revolted angels to 
a cloud of locufts. He thinks that Vida has condemned thefe 
images as mean, without fufhcient reafon. 

His lordthip is fond of the following comparifon, by contraft, 
made by Lucan : 


‘© Vidtrix caufa diis placuit, fed vita Catoni :” 


which, if we miltake not, has been condemned as impious and 
inflated by former critics. He gives the following inftance 
from Milton, to evince the real diftinétion there is between @ 
grand anda fublime image: 


‘¢ So faying, a noble ftroke he lifted high, 
Which hung not, but fo fwift with tempeft fell 
On the proud creft of Satan, that no fight, 
Nor motion of fwift thought, lefs could his fhield 
Such ruin intercept. ‘Fen paces huge 
He back recoil’d ; the tenth on bended knee 
His mafly fpear upftaid ; as if on earth 
seer ; Winds 
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Winds iunder ground or waters forcing way Me 


Sidelong had pufh’d a mountain from his feat 
Half funk with all pines.” 


Few critics will deny their affent to the fubfequent obfervas 
tion, ‘ that a man in his cool and fedate moments, or opprefied 
with cares; or interefted in fome important tranfaétion, is little 
difpofed to make comparifons, to foar to poetical flights, and 
to facrifice truth and reality to the delufive operations of the 
fancy ;’ yet inftances of this impropriety are quoted not onlyfrom 
Shakefpear, but from Addifon, the moft cotreét and fubdued of 
all the Englifh dramatic writers. In the parting dialogue be- 
tween Lucia and Portius, in the tragedy of Cato; the followihg 
beautiful fimile, uttered by Portius, is cenfured by our au- 
thor : | 

«« Thus o’er the dying lamp, th’ unfteady flame 

Hangs quivering on a point, leaps off by fits, 

And falls again, as loath to quit its hold. 7 
- Thou muft not go, my foul ftill hovers o’er thee, 
And can’t get loofe.” 


Whether this fimile be improper to the fituation, we will not 
prefume to difpute with his lordhhip; but we cannot avoid 
thinking, that it very happily expreffes the ftate of the lover’s 
mind. 

Horace and Virgil are, with more juftice, cenfured for faint 
and obfcure comparifons 


« Albus ut obfcurs deterget nubila ceelo 
Szpe Notus, neque pafturit imbres 
Perpetuos: fic tu fapiens. finire memento 
Triftitiam vitzeque labores 

Molli; Plance; mero.” 








Horace, Carmi. 1, 1. Ode 4. 


™ Medio dux agmirie Turnus 

Vertitur arma tenens, et toto vertice fupra eft. 
Ceu feptem furgetis fedatis amnibus altus 

Per tacitumi Ganges: aut pingui flumine Nilus 


Cum refluit campis, et jam fe condidit alveo.” 
Aineid ik. 28. 





It is a capital error in an epic poem, or an elevated fubjet; 
to raife a fimile upon a low image; and yet hath our author 
detected three of the moft correét writets, in any age or nation, 
puilty of this trefpafs againft the laws of criticifm. Virgil‘is 
feverely handled for this fimile, which approaches to the bur- 
lefque, and hath not a fingle beauty to recommend it, in out 


~ 
- 
ret 


fiuthor’s opinion. a 
Aas Tom 
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«« Tum vero infelix, ingentibus excita monftris, 
Immenfam fine more furit lymphata per urbem : 
Ceu quondam torto volitans fub verbere turbo, 
Quem pueri magno in gyro vacua atria circuim’ 
Intenti ludoexercent. Ille a€tus habena 
Curvatis fertur fpatiis: ftupet infcia turba, 
Impubefque manus, mirata volubile buxum: 
Dant animos plage. Non curfu fegnior illo 
Per medias urbes agitur, populofque feroces.” 


Pope has this abfurd comparifon in his tranflation of the’ 
Ody fley : 
** Loud as a bull makes hill and valley ring, 
So roar’d the lock when it releas’d the fpring.” 


But we apprehend it is fome excufe for this ingenious poet, that 
great part of the Odyfley was tranflated by other hands. 

This comparifon of Shakefpear, which hath been admired by 
foine other critics, is fpecified by his lordfhip as an inftance of 
- baftard wit, but we think with too much rigour : 


*“* The noble fifter of Poplicola, 
The moon of Rome; chafte as the ificle 
That’s curdled by the froft from pureft fnow,- 


And hangs on Dian’s temple.”—-— 


This chapter concludes -with a variety of inftances of the 
Rappy effects of ludicrous images and fimilies, when the fubjeé 
is gay and pleafant. 

Chapter the twentieth treats of figures, upon which lord 
Kaymis makes a“great variety of very curious obfervations. He 
begins with perfonification, or that figure which communicates 
life to things inanimate ; remarking, that the mind naturally 
perfonifies where that violent effect is neceffary to gratify paf- 
fion : 

“‘O pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth, 

That Iam meek and genrle with thefe butchers. 

Thow art the ruins of the nobleft man 

That ever lived in the tide of times.” Shakef. 


We much queftion, whether this inftance comes up to his lord- 
fhip’s purpofe, as Antony addrefles himfelf to the dead corpfe 
of Julius Cefar. 

Paffion, when {welled high, muft complain; and if no other 
auditor be prefent, it wil] animate things devoid of fenfe. Thus 
Philo&tetes complains to-the rocks and promontories of the ifle 
eof Lemnos. ‘ Among the many principles that conneét indi- 
viduals in fociety, one is remarkable: it is that principle (fays 


our ingenious author) which makes us earneftly wifh, that 
others 
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others fhould enter into our concerns, and think and‘feel as we 
do ;’ and he explains this principle in a future-chapter, . 


«* Daphni, tuum Pcenos etiam ingemuiffe leones 
Interitum, montefque feri fylveque loquuntur.” 
Virg. Eclog. 
Terror produces the fame effe&t. A man to gratify this paf- 
fion extends it to every thing around him: 


“‘ Le flot quil’apporta recule epouvanté.” Racine, Phedra. 
Joy produces a fimilar effect : 


As when to them who fail 

Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are paft 
Mozambic, off at fea north.eaft winds blow 

Sabean odour from the fpicy fhore 

Of Araby the Bleft; with fuch delay 

Well pleas’d, they flack their courfe, and many a league 
Chear’d with the grateful fmell old Ocean fmiles.” 


His lordfhip obferves, that in fome cafes, as in the inftances 
quoted, the perfonification is fo complete, as to be derived from 
an aétual conviction, momentary indeed, of life and intelli- 
gence: he exhibits other initances, where the perfonification 
never mounts even to this momentary delufjon ; which he there- 
fore confiders asof an inferior fort. As his lordfhip has omit- 
ted the reafon of this difference, we will venture to fupply it, by 
obferving, that paffion is more concerned in the former. He 
farther takes notice, that abftraé terms are frequently perfoni- 
fied in works of imagination, as of themfelves they fuggeft no 


image to the mind: 


«© Sed mihi vel Tellus optem prius ima dehifcat ; 
Vel pater omnipotens adigat me fulmine ad umbras, , 
Pallentes umbras Erebi, noctemque profundam, 
Ante pudor quam te violo, aut tua jura refolvo.” 


The expreffions thirfy ground, fyrious dart, angry ocean, * 
our author thinks are not perfonifications of things inanimate, 
but comparifons that elevate the fubjects, by comparing them 

ible things. There are, however, fome inftances where 


it is difficult to diftinguith thefe figures of fpeech from defcrip- 
tive perfonification : 

“¢ I’ve feen 

Th’ ambitious ocean fwell, and rage, and foam, 

To be exalted with the threat’ning clouds, Shakef- 


Next our author inquires into the proper. province of this 
figure called perfonification, obferving that it is not promoted 


by every paffion indifferently. All difpiriting eee fays he, 
Aa 3 are 
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are averfe to its remorfe, in particular, is too ferious and few 
vere, to be gratified by a phantom of the mind. He therefore. 
difapproves of this fpeech of Enobarbus, who had delerted his 
mnafter Antony : 

‘* Be witnefs to me, O thou bleffed moon, 

When men revolted fhall upon record 

Bear hateful memory, poor Enobarbus did 

Before thy face repent——_-——— 

Oh fovereign mittrefs of true melancholy, 

The poifonous damp of night difpunge upon me, 

That life, a very rebel to my will, 

May hang nc longer on me.” 


Strada’is cenfured for introducing the following perfonifica. 
tion into the defcription of a ftorm in his Bellum Belgicum, only 
becaufe/this figure ought, in our author’s opinion, to be in- 
tirely reje€ted in grave narrative. ‘ Vix defcenderat a preta- 
ria navi Caefar ; cum feeda illico exorta in portu tempeftas, 
claffem impetu disjecit, pretoriam haufit : quafi non veturam 
amplius Czfarem, Czfarifque fortunam.” 

Lord Kaymis blames the poets for perfonifying mean obje&s, 
when they are not the caufe of paffion ; in which cafe they ac- 
quire importance. Virgil fpeaking of a man’s hand cut off in 
battle, fays, 


‘© Te decifa fuum, Laride, dextera quearit: 
Semianimefque micant digiti; ferrumque retractant.” 
Enid, 
Thomfon is cenfured as altogether licentious jn thefe lines : 
«« O vale of blifs ! O foftly fwelling hills! 
On which the power of culti« vation lies, 
And joys to fee the wonders of his toil.” 





Divers other paffages of the fame writer are fhewn to be 
« equally liable to exception. Thomfon, Vida, and Shakefpear, 
are not unjuftly blamed, for introducing this bold figure in the 
very exordium, before the imagination is fufficiently warmed, 
Vida begins his Arft eclague with thefe lines : 

s* Dicite, vos Mufa, et juvenum memorate querelas ; 

Dicite ; nam motas ipfas ad carmina cautes 

Et requieffe fyos perhibent vaga flumina curfus.” 


His lordthip fets his ftigma upon thefe lines of Virgil, and 
the enfuing of Mr. Pope, who has literally copied the blemith 
jn the Mantuan bard; 

«Omnia que, Phoebo quandam meditante, beatus _ 

Audiit Eurotas, juSitque edifcere lauros, 

}ile canjt.” : Buc. vi. 
Thames 
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«« Thames heard the numbers as he flow’d along, 
And bade his willows learn the moving fong.” 
Pope. Paft. 4. 
Thefe lines have always till now been admired as exceedingly 
poetical ; yet his lordfhip is certainly right in his opinion, that 
the figure is carried to a pitch of abfurdity, in the river’s bid- 
ding the willows learn the fong. Nor is this paffage in 
Taffo’s Paitor Fido more defenfible : 


a De noftri baci 
Meritamente fia giudice quella, &c.” 








Before we conclude what the author fays on the profopopesia, 
we muft quote a very ingenious remark, ‘ that the chaftity of 
the Englifh language, which in common ufe diftinguifhes by 
genders, no words but what fignify beings male and female, 
furnifhes a fine opportunity for the profopopeia; a beauty 
unknown in other languages, where every word is mafculine or 
feminine.” 

In the fame manner the author treats of the apoftrophe and 
hyperbole ; the former of which has the power of bettowing 
momentary prefence on a fenfible being that is abfent. With 
refpe& to the hyperbole he remarks, that it is more fuccefsfully 
employed in magnifying than in diminifhing objedts ; becaufe 
the latter contraéts the mind, and fetters its power of concep- 
tion ; whereas the former expands and inflames it. After ex- 
amining the nature of this figure, and the principle on which if 
is erected, he proceeds to lay down certain rules by which it 
ought to be governed. 

The two next feétions turn upon thofe figures which conceive 
the inftrument to be the agent : 


A broken rock the force of Pirus threw: 


and fhifts the properties of related objeéts from one to another, 
as audax facinus, coward {word, adventrous fong, pernicious 
height, religious light, merry bells, J/omging arms, high- climbing 
hills, drooping chair, breezy fummit ; all which epithets are to 
be met with in the beft poetical writers. 

In the fection on metaphors, we meet with a great fund of 
entertainment and inftru€tion. Among the inftances of ftrained 
metaphors, the following letter from Tamerlane the Great to 
the Turkith emperor Bajazet, is one of the moft divertingly 
abfurd. 

‘© Where is the monarch who dares refift us? Where is the 
potentate who doth not glory in being numbered among our at- 
tendants? As for thee, defcended from a Turcoman failor, 
fince the veffel of thy unbounded ambition hath been wreck’d 


in the gulf of thy felf-love, it would be proper, that thou 
Aa4 thouldi 
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fhouldft take in the fails of thy temerity, and caft the anchor 
of repentance in the port of fincerity and juftice, which is the 
port of fafety ; left the tempeft of our vengeance make thee 
perifh in the fea of the punifhment thou deferveft.” 

Virgil is taxed with mixing incongruous metaphors in the 
fame period : 


s* At regina gravi jamdudum /aucia cura, 
Vulnus alit venis, et ceco carpitur ign.” LEneid. 


Horace, Shakefpear, Boileau, Moliere, and others, are juftly 
charged with the fame fault. His lordfhip’s examination, in 
what circumftances metaphors may be properly introduced is 
curious; but our limits will not fuffer us to multiply quotations. 
In general we fhall obférve, that he excludes this figure as well 
as fimilies from common converfation, bufinefs, plain narra- 
tion, and violent paffions, which totally occupy the mind, 

_ All that lord Kaymis remarks upon figurative expreflion, or 
the ufe of words in a meaning different from their proper fenfe, 
is perfe€tly confiftent with the accurate obfervation, nice judg- 
ment, and keen difcernment he hath fo eminently difplayed in 
the preceding pages; but he enlarges fo much upon this fub- 
ject, that we cannot pretend to analyfe his remarks. 

The chapter on narration and defcription, contains a profu- 
fion of judicious refiections, and ingenious criticifms. ‘The au- 
thor begins with rules refpedting the thought, and is extremely 
fevere on Strada, for employing poetical images fo liberally in 
his Hiflory of the great Rebellion in fhe Netherlands in the Reign 
of Philip If. * This Belgic hiftory (fays he) is wofully vicious, 
both in matter and form:®: it is ftuffed with frigid and unmean- 
ing refleGions, as well as with poetical flafhes, which even laying 
afide the impropriety, are mere tinfel.’ ‘ If we remember right, 
lord Bolingbroke has paffed much the fame judgment. Cicero 
too is cenfured for beginning his oration Pro Archia Poeta, with 
a period of extraordinary Jength; whereas lord Kaymis thinks 
the firit fentences of a work ought to be fhort, natural, and fim- 
ple. Inftances of the happy effets of diftin& images, both in 
parration and defcription, are produced from Virgil, of which 
the following is peculiarly ftriking : 


** Qualis populeé meerens Philomela fub umbra 
Amiffos queritur foetus, quos durus arator 
Obfervans 1ildo émplumes detraxit.” | Georg. 


His lordihip is perhaps a little whimfical, in conceiving 
beauty in the particularity of this expreflion of Shakefpear, 
when the beauty, if any there be, confifts intirely in the pe- 
riod’s being rendered more flowing by the additional word.— 
f You may as wel! go about to turn the fun to ice, by fanning 
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gn-his face with a peacock’s feather.?» Virgil is cenfured. for being 
fometimes too particular, and Voltaire for being always too ger 
neral in his defcriptions i inthe Henriade. ‘Tacitus, our author 
thinks, excels in defcribing characters. ‘ His figures are natural, 
diftin& and complete ; not a feature wanting or mifplaced.’ 
Virgil is accufed of contradition in thefe lines, when, fpeak- 

ing of ree he fays, 

% - graviter commotus, et alto 

,Profpiciens, fumma placidum caput extulit unda.” 


Pope is charged with the fame fault in the following : 
‘«¢ When firft young Maro, in hjs boundlefs mind, 
A work toutlaft immortal Rome defign’d.” 


Strada is detected in an egregious inftance of inconfiftency : 
£° Alii pulfis e tormento catenis, difcerpti fectique, dimidiato corpo 
re pugnabant fibi /uperffites, ac perempte partis ultores.” Thele 
inftances fufficiently demonftrate, with what attention lord 
Kaymis hath perufed books: nor are the illuftrations which he 
gives of faulty expreffions lefs ingenious'and accurate. 

‘© Not one looks backward, onward ftill he goes, 
Yet ne'er looks forward farther than his nofe.” 


Who could imagine that thefe lines had efcaped Mr. Pope, 
writing upon fo grave a fubjeét as the difpenfations of Provi- 
dence in the moral government of the world. In his lordfhip’s 
gpinion, no writer is more happy than Dr Swift, in adapting 
his language to his fubjef&t ; yet neither is Swift faultlefs in this 
particular ; an inftance of which is referred to in his Journal of 
amodern Lady. Several initances of tautology are given from 
Pope, and of redundant epithets from Virgil and Horace: 





“© Strength and omnipotence inveft thy throne.” =. Thad. 
‘* His clanging armour rung.” Ibid. 
*« Nec prata canis albicant pruinis,” Hor. 
‘* Liquidas fontes ——” Virg. 





This chapter clofes with an inveftigation of the reafon why 
an object, ugly in itfelf to the fight, fhall appear otherwife when 
reprefented by words, or by colours; a difficulty which lord 
Kaymis refolves, by obferving, that in painting, the pleafure 
arifing from the excellency of the imitation, over-balances the 
difagreeablenefs of the objet; and in verbal defcription, the 
pleafure of language is fo great, that the effets of the image 
raifed are rendered infenfible. Objects that ftrike terror, he 
likewife remarks, produce a fine effect in painting and poetry ; 
it is otherwife with thofe that infpire horror, as no defeription 
is fufficient to compenfate the difguft raifed even by the idea of 
fuch an obje&. For this reafon his lordfhip condemns the maf- 


ftely picture of Sin, drawn in the fecond book of the Paradife - 
‘ Lok ; F 
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Loft ; and alfo the defcriptions of the harpies and the cyclops 
in the third book of the Zneid. 

Chapter the twenty-fecond turns upon the diftinguifhing cha- 
rateriftics of epic and dramatic compofitions, which differ ra- 
ther in form than in fubftance. Each of them copy human 
ations, but they differ in the manner. The epic deals in nar- 
rative, the dramatic reprefents facts as tranfacted in our fight, 
In the former the poet introduces himfelf as an hiftorian ; in 
the latter every thing is done by his actors. The effects of this 
difference regarding form only, are very confiderable. What 
we fee makes a ftronger impreffion than what we learn from the 
lips of another: a narrative poem is a ftory told; a tragedy, 
an action performed, enlivened by that geftual expreffion which 
far furpaffes the power of language. Befides, dialogue, accord- 
ing to lord Kaymis, makes a deeper impreffion than a narra- 
tion, becaufe here perfons fpeak their own fentiments, whereas 
in narrative they are related by the poet. Hence Ariftotle’s 
rule, that an epic poet ought to feize every opportunity of in- 
troducing his actors, and confine his narrative within the nar- 
roweft bounds, Homer’s Iliad and Odyffey are in a great mea- 
fure dramatic. Lucan’s Pharfalia, almoft intirely narrative, filled 
befides with cold and languid reflections. ‘ Nothing can be 
more impertinent than a chain of fuch refleCtions, which fuf- 
pend the battle of Pharfalia, after the leaders had made their 
{peeches, and the two armies are ready to engage.’ Lid. 7. 

Inftead of following Ariftotle in the divifion of tragedy, into 
fimple and complex, our author founds a diftinétion more na- 
tural upon the different ends attained by fuch compofitions. 
* A poem, whether dramatic or epic, that hath no tendency 
beyond moving the paflions, and exhibiting pidtures of virtue 
and vice, may be diftinguifhed by the name of parhetic. But 
where a ftory is purpofely contrived to illuftrate fome impor- 
tant leffon of mon lity, by fhewing the connettion betwixt dif- 
orderly paflions and external misfortunes, fuch compofition 
may be denominated moral.? The good effects of either com- 
pofition are obvious: the pathetic, whether epic or dramatic, 
tends to a habit of virtue, by exciting emotions that produce 
good actions, and avert us from thofe that are vicious or irregu- 
Jar. A moral compofition produces the fame good effet; be- 
caufe by being moral it does not ceafe to be pathetic, thus im- 
proving the heart, while it likewife inflructs the head by the 
moral it contains. 

The fubje& beft fuited totragedy, according to our author, 
is the itory of a perfon who has himfelf been the caufe of his 
misfortune ; but he muft neither be deeply guilty, nor altoge- 
ther innocent. The misfortune mult arife from a fault incident 
to human nature, and therefore venial. ‘The remorfe of the 


fufferery 
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fufferer will embitter his anguifh, and augment the compaffion 
of the fpeétators, from which the flight indignation at a venial 
fault will not detract fenfibly. ‘ For this reafon, the happieft of 
all fubjeéts for tragedy, if fuch a one could be invented, would 
be where a man of integrity falls into a great misfortune by 
doing an innocent a@tion, but which, by fome fingular means; 
he conceives to be criminal.’ 

His lordfhip explains a paffage in Ariftotle, which hath proved 
a gordian knot to former critics; namely, ¢ that tragedy, by 
means of pity and terror, refines in us all forts of paftion.” 
* Our pity (fays his lordfhip) i is engaged for the perfons repre+ 
fented, and our terror is upon our own account.’ Pity is here 
made to ftand for ail the fympathetic emotions, becaufe of 
thefe it is the capital. There can be no doubt, that our fym- 
pathetic emotions are refined by exercife; while the other paf- 
fions are refined by terror, proceeding from fome refemblance 
between certain paffions obfervable in ourfelves, and thofe which 
occafioned the misfortunes of the tragic fufferers. That this 
was Ariftotle’s meaning appears from his thirteenth chapter, 
where he delivers feveral propofitions agreeable to the doétrine; 
as here explained. 

Our author obferved in the firft volume, that fable operates 
on our paffions, by reprefenting its events as pafling in our 
fight, and by deluding usinto a conviction of reality, For this 
reafon epic and dramatic compolitions ought, in his opinion, ta 
borrow the affiftance of hiftory ; for when the principal faéts 
are known to be true, we readily extend our belief to every 
circumftance. It is for this reafon he explodes machinery, and 
the intervention of fupernatural agents, which ferve only to 
deftroy the credibility of the ftory, and are the auxiliaries only 
of a mean genius. Befides, it deftroys the ufeful intention of 
thefe compofitions, as virtuous emotions can only be excited by 
the actions of thofe who are endowed with paffions and affec- 
tions like our own; that is, by human actions; and as for moral 
inftru€tion, we can draw none from beings who act not upon 
the fame principles with ourfelves. Boileau is treated with fe- 
verity, not only for his defence of machinery, but for intro+ 
ducing Apollo and Neptune as real agents in his odes. Nor 
does Voltaire meet with any quarter, for unneceflarily prefent- 
ing §t. Louis in perfon in different parts of his Henriade, and 
affembling all the demons of war, difcord, and fanaticifm. ‘ Ta 
blend fuch fititious perfonages in the fame action with mortals, 
has at any rate a bad effeét, and is altogether intolerable in a 
hiftory fo recent as that of the fourth Henry. ‘This fingly is 
fufficient to make the Henriade a fhort lived poem, were it 
otherwife poffeffed of every beauty :’—a prediftion which we 
gannot ad regarding as extremely rigorous and coubtiul. 


What 
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What lord Kaymis remarks on allegory and epifode in epic 
compofition, double plot, violent aétion or murder on the 
ftage, and: dialogue in dramatic entertainments, is folid, and 
every way worthy of his comprehenfive judgment. 

In the twenty-third chapter his lordfhip enters upon a difcuf- 
fion of the three unities required in dramatic compofition ; and 
particularly how far the unities of time and place are effential 
to the modern drama, differing fo widely in its ftru€ture from 
the ancient. He demonitrates, that the Grecian drama being 
an uninterrupted reprefentation, affords no opportunity of va- 
rying the place of action; and has withal a very fhort dura- 
tion : confequently it will admit of ftri€t regard to the unities 
of time and place, as well as of action. The cafe is different 
with the modern drama. By dropping the chorus, an oppor- 
tunity is furnifhed of fplitting our reprefentations into parts or 
acts, diftinguifhed and interrupted by intervals of time, during 
which the iftage is wholly evacuated, and the fpeétacle fuf- 
pended. ‘ Thijs conftruction qualifies our drama for fubje&s 
{pread .through a wide fpace both of time and place. The 
time fuppofed to pafs during the fufpenfion of the reprefenta- 
tion, is not meafured by the time of the fufpenfion ; nor is any 
conrection formed between the box we fitin, and the place 
where things are fuppofed tranfa&ed in our abfence.’? This 
dofrine the author ingenioufly illuitrates, by comparing a mo- 
dern play to a fet of hiftorical piétures, each reprefenting an 
aé&t; and we may comprehend it the better, jf we pay the pro- 
per regard to this refletion which he premifes to his enquiry ; 
‘ that we can follow hiftory, or an biitorical fable, through all 
its changes, withoyt once meafuring the real time by what is 
confumed in reading, or forming any conneétion betwixt the 
place of action and that which we occupy.’ : 

There is humour and keen fatire in this ftri€ture on Boffu. 

‘ This writer, after obferying with wonderful fagacity, that 
winter is an improper feafon for an epic poem, and night not 
lefs improper for tragedy ; admits howeyer, that an epic poem 
may be {pread through the whole fummer months, and a tra- 
gedy through the whole fun-fhine hours of the longeft fummer- 
day. Du poeme epique, /. 3. chap. 12. At this rate an Englifh 
tragedy may be longer than a French tragedy; and in Nova 
Zembla, the time of a tragedy and of an epic poem may be 
the fame.’ 

Lord Kaymis clofes this chapter with examining the queftion, 
whether our model of the drama be, or be not, a real improve- 
ment ; and afier fome very learned and fenfible criticifms on So- 
phocles, Euripides, and modern dramatifts, feems to incline to 


the afhrmative. 
The 
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The chapter on gardening and archite€ture contains a great 
variety of hints of tafte, a fund of original refleGtion, and apt 
Hluftrations of the author’s general theory; but we muft flipit 
éver, to take notice of what our author remarks on fixing 
a ftandard of tafte, which we think more decifive than all 
that has ever been contained in the numtberlefs- volumes written 
upon this fubje&t. We may conceive the fcope of the author’s 
reafoning from what follows: ‘Independent of experience, men 
have aconviction or fenfe of a common nature or ftandard, not 
only in their own fpecies but in every fpecies'of animals; and 
hence it is a matter of wonder, to find any individual: deviating 
from the common nature of the fpecies, whether imits’intermal 
or external conftruation. A child born with an averfion to its 
mother’s milk, is a matter of wonder, not lefs than if born 
without a mouth, or with more than one mouth. With refpet 
to this common nature or ftandard, we are fo conftituted as to 
conceive it to be perfe@ or right ; and confequently that indivi- 
duals ought to be made conformable to it. Every remarkable 
deviation accordingly from the ftandard, makes an impreffion 
upon us of imperfection, irregularity, or diforder: it is difa- 
greeable, and raifes in us a painful emotion: monftrous births, 
exciting the curiofity of a philofopher, fail not at the fame time 


to excite averfion in a high degree. 


‘ Laftly, we have a conviction, that the common nature of 
man is invariable not lefs than univerfal: we conceive that it 
hath no relation to time nor to place; but that it will be the 
fame hereafter as at prefent, and as it was in time paft ; the 
fame among all nations and in all corners of the earth. Nor 
are we deceived: giving allowance for the difference of culture 
and gradual refinement of manners, the fat correfponds to our 


conviétion: 


‘ This convition of a common nature or ftandard, and of 
its perfection, is the foundation of morality ; and accounts 
clearly for that remarkable conception we have, of a right and 
a wrong tafte in morals. It accounts not lefs clearly for the 
conception we have of a right and a wrong talte in the fine 
arts, A perfon who rejects objects generally agreeable, and de- 
lights in objeéts generally difagreeable, is condemned as a mon- 
fter: we difapprove his tafte as bad or wrong; and we have a 
clear conception that he deviates from the common ftandard. 
If man were fo framed as not to have any notion of acommon 
ftandard, the proverb mentioned in the beginning would hold 
univerfally, not only in the fine arts but in morals: upon that 
fuppofition, the tate of every man, with refpe& to both, would 


to himfelf be an ultimate ftandard. But the conviction of.a 
common 
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common ftandard being made a part of our.nature, we intuls 
tively conceive a tafte to be right or good if conformable to the 
common ftandard, and wrong or bad if difconformable. 

* No particular concerning human nature is more univerfal; 
than the uneafinefs a man feels when in matters of importance 
his opinions are reje€ted by others. Why fhould difference in 
opinion create uneafinefs, more than difference in ftature, in 
countenance, or indrefs? The fenfe of acommon ftandard is 
the only principle that can explain this myftery. Every man, 
generally peaking, taking it for granted that his opinions agree 
with the common fenfe of mankind, is therefore difgufted with 
thofe of a contrary opinion, not as differing from him, but as 
differing from the common ftandard. Hence in all difputes, we 
find the parties, each of them equally, appealing conftantly to 
the common fenfe of mankind as the ultimate rule or ftandard. 
Were it not for this ftandard, of which the conviction is uni- 
verfal, I cannot difcover the flighteft foundation for rancour 
or animofity when perfons differ in effential points more thar 
in points purely indifferent. With refpeét to the latter, which 
are not fuppofed to be regulated by any ftandard, individuals 
are permitted to think for themfelves with impunity. The 
fame liberty is not indulged with refpe& to the former : for what 
reafon, other than that the ftandard by which thefe are regu- 
lated, ought, as we judge, to produce an uniformity of opi- 
nionin all men? Ina word, to this fenfe of a common ftan- 
dard muft be wholly attributed the pleafure we take in thofe who 
efpoufe the fame principles and opinions with ourfelves, as well 
as the averfion we have at thofe who differ from us. . In mate 
ters left iridifferent by the ftandard, we find nothing of the 
fame pleafure or pain,’ 

Having thus evinced, that there a&tually exifts a common na- 

ture or ftandard of tafte in the fine arts, he proceeds to fix a 
criterion for judging of the genuine ftandard of nature, and 
diftinguifhing it from a falfe ftandard of tafte. This confifts 
in an appeal to the common fenfe of mankind, and the gene- 
rally received notions of menin the moft enlightened, learned, 
and polite ages of the world, when fcience and the arts acquired 
the greateft perfeftion. It would, perhaps, be impoffible to 
lay down any other rule, or to fix any other ftandard; whereby 
to judge of the tafte of individuals. 
_ Such are the Elements of Criticifm, offered to the public by 
the truly learned, elegant, and accomplifhed lord Kaymis, upon 
which we fhall venture to beftow no farther encomiums, from 
a confcioufnefs, that the fubjeé& will be cherifhed and admired, 
when perhaps the critique may be forgot and annihilated. 


It 
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~ It would be prefumptuous in us to point out what is wanting 
to the completion of this great defign. The fame inventive 
genius that fketched the plan, and mafterly hand that reared it 
to its prefent height, can beft difcover the defects, and finith 
the beautiful fabric ; yet we Cannot expect that all readers will 
accede to many of his criticifms, which appear capricious and | 
arbitrary. 





Arg. Il. The Yearly Chronicle for 1761, or, A ColleBion of the 
moff interefting and ftriking Effays, Letters, Sc. which appeared 
in the St. James’s Chronicle for that Year. Towhich is added, 
A Diary of the moft remarkable Events. The Whole Serving as a 
Complete Regifler of the Politics, News, Literature, Sc. of that 
Period. Svo. Pr. 5s. Becket. 


HOU GH we cannot recommend this volume as the moft 
choice mifcellaneons colle&tion that has fallen in our 
way, candour obliges us to confefs, that many of the pieces 
are ftrongly marked with humour, and charaéterifed by an 
agreeable vein of lively fatire. Others, indeed, thew the pert 
half grown wit of fome writer in his ftate of puberty, {training 
to be thought a manly genius ; juft as we fee perfons of dwarfith 
ftature elevating their heads, rifing on tiptoe,‘ and extending 
themfelves beyond their natural fize,in order to appear lefs con- 
temptible. Of this kind is the printer’s long advertifement to 
the reader, the paper on Mr. Godfrey’s fcheme for extinguifhing 
fires, No. 4. the project for the better regulation of the thea- 
tre, No. 6. the duty of a critic, No. 11. the account of an 
agreeable companion in a poft-chaife, No. 12. together with 
fome dozens more, which it would be tedious to particularize, 
as they certainly are admitted into the colleétion with no other 
view than to increafe the bulk of the volume, and propor- 
tionably diminifh the reputation of the authors. We fhall 
conclude with quoting the following effay upon nothing at ‘all, 
as a favourable fpecimen, extremely applicable to this publi- 
cation : 


‘ Mr. Baldwin, 


‘Iam juft returned home—lIt is now (as the watchman in- 
forms me) paft twelve o’clock, and a moon-light morning. [£ 
have pulled off my thoes, untied my garters, and put on my 
night-cap—but as I have promifed you fomething for to-mor- 
row, I am willing to difpatch it before I go to-bed, and not 
truft to the infpiration of my pillow ; therefore, not having a 
fubje& ready at hand, and it being too late, and myfelf too 
fleepy, to beat abour for one, I wille’en write upon nothing uf 
all, It isan old maxim in the fchools, Ex nihilo nibil fit, which 
Lear, in the play, has englifhed by faying, Nothing can come of 

. nothing ¢ 
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hothing : confequently, if nothing comes of this letter, I h3p a 
to be excufed ; and, in-treating of this matter, I may at leat 
fhelter myfelf under the declaration of the wileft of ancient 
philofophers, that J know nothing. 

* But | find, that this x /udjec? (if F may call it fo) enlarges 
itfelf greatly in my imagination, which teems with a variety of 
obfervations upon it ; and I could abundantly fhew, that mofk 
of our modern writers have been very happy in the choice of it, 
and that many actions, in public and private life, have beeri 
wholly employed about it. To confine myfelf at prefent to 
the produéts of the prefs—Our authors of every denomination 
feem to be fufficiently poflefied of this fecret; andy when the 
excrefcences are pared away, the fuperfluities lopped off, and 
the work comprefied to its pith and marrow only, many a large 
volume will be found to fhrink and fhrivel up to. nothing at all. 
Thus the novel-weaver continues to fpin out his materials to 
ever fo many volumes from nothing ; but, if ftript of the luf- 
cious double meanings, the unartful incidents, and the florid 
decorations of itile, they would be reduced to the fize of a 
penny-hiltor. 1 have feen many a tragedy, whofe tinfel-wiré 
has been fine-drawn through five aéts, with fcarce fo much pa- 
thos as the Yorkfhire Garland, or the Children in the Wood ; 
and I have known many a comedy with no more plot or ho- 
mour in it than a Bartholomew droll. The gentle ode-writer, 
who creeps along flowery meads, and dabbles in purling ftreams, 
and he who foars fublime into the regions of obfcurity, are 
equally employed about xothing at all; while one is building 
caftles in the air, and the other is mifled by a mere vapour, or 
Will-o’-th’-whifp. The minute critics, who nibble at words 
and expreflions, without being able to penetrate into the fpirit 
and general purport of the author; who would meafure Shake- 
fpear by the formal rule and ftandard of regularity ; who, ia 
fhort, would confine genius and nature in the trammels of art 
and pedantry; what are their profound remarks, examens, 
analyfes, &c. but fo much writing about and about it, without 
ever coming to the point? With thefe we may alfo rank the 
whole fraternity of letter-menders, and tinkers of fyllables, 
who, where they pretend to re&ify a blunder, generally make 
a greater. I never feea huge volume of a phlegmatic Dutch or 
German commentator, where, perhaps, a fingle line of the 
elaffic is accompanied with a whole page of notes, full of un- 
intelligible learning, bat | compare it to a mine, whofe rich 
ore is buried and obfcared in a heap of rubbifh. Controverfial 
writers, of whatever party or profeffion, plainly fall under the 
definition of the operosé nibil agentes, perfons who labour in do- 
ing nothing. The holy wars, which are carried on with great 


fury and much inkfhed, like the erufades of old, are to no pur- 
pole 
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pofe whatever, but to expdfe'the feveral combatants, and lay 
‘Yhem open: to the ridicule of infidels. What-is the jargon of 
Unitarians, Trinitarians, Arians, Socinians, Armeniatis, or any 
ans, but fo'many proofs of my obfervation, that their whole 
difpute is-about nothing, and contains nothing ? ‘I will not 
fuppofe the fame may be faideof many fermons and religious 
treatifés of our regular and ’’fober divines, as was faid by a 
country curate, who boafted, that he preached twice every Sun- 
day, ‘and’ made nothing of it, But thofe writers, who feem im- 
mediately to “coincide with my fubje&, are moft affuredly the 
dabbleis in politics ; who, ‘whether they afte for or againf the 
miniftry, whether the natioa is'undone or in the moft flourifh- 
ing condition; juft as they arepleafed to reprefent it, are to be 
confidered as weather-cocks fhifted about by the breath of the - 
people. : I-have known a patriot-writer bellow aloud in behalf 
of his ruined fellow-countrymen, white the fimple reader has 
not been-able to comprehend a fylable ; and we may very well 
remember a moft flaming and minifterial author, who dealt out 
his inveétives - periodically ‘in and *:* ** 5 which could 
only mean —>— Norhing at all. vr , 

‘ My cantle, Mr. Baldwin, is burnt down to the focket, and, 
by the help of the paper furrounding the end of it, juft blazes 
fufficiently to give me light enough to conclude. Indeed, I 
am near afleep, and’ wifh the reader may not be fo too; and if 
he fhould yawn, and gape, and afk, What is the meaning of 
all thts ? why, the anfwer-is ready,—Nothing at.all. ‘So, with- 
ing you a good night, I remain (or-rather reft) ' 

Your old friend and fervant, 


' Nosopy.? 





nt — — ~ 
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Arr. III. The Modern Part of an Univerfal Hiftory, from the 
earlief? Account of Time. Compiled from Original: Writers. By 
the Authors of the Antient Part. Vol. XXXV. 


We hope the proprietors of this ftupendous undertaking 
: will meet with fuitable encouragement, for the very 
feafona le publication of this explicit and fatisfaftory:hiftory of 
the Ruffian empire, at a junéture when the eyes of Europe are 
direGted towards that quarter, on.account of the extraordinary 
revolution wrought by the acceffion of a new. monarch in the 
politics of that court, fo likely to, iafluence,the fyftem: of all 
chriftendom. Some extraordinary motive of this nature was 
required to roufe the attention of the public.toia people fitu- 
ated fo remotely, and not unjufily, confidered as -barbarous, if 
compared to the more civilized furrounding nations. Oneof 
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the moft celebrated writers of the prefent age, in exhibiting 4 
. tketch of the ftate of Europe, difpatches the account of Ruflia 
- in aofingle line, La Mofcovie n’ etait encore que barbare > yet no 
kingdom in the world can produce fuch ftriking inftances of the 
powerful effeé&ts of government upon manners, in. fo fhort a 
period ; whence the biftory ,of this valt empire may be re- 
garded as one of the moft inftru€ting leffons to princes and 
minifters, and of the moft curious fpeculations to the mind of 
the philofopher. To feea monarch, himfelf a barbarian, fet about 
polifhing a nation of favages, and-bringing them to a-regular 
. fyftem of policy and laws ; a knowledge of morality, religion, 
and fcience ; a tafte for the arts and refinements of life of his 
numerous fubje&ts, who evinced their being of the human fpe- 
cies only by the exterior form, is certainly an object of great 
entertainment and importance, Such was Peter I. juftly ftiled 
the Greas, the Father, the Legiflator, the Civilizer of his People ; 
_and fuch were the Ruffians at his acceflion. This indeed is the 
moft curious period of the Mufcovitifh annals ; but to compre- 
hend the force of Peter’s genius, his aétivity, labour, and ex- 
tenfive capacity, it is neceflary we fhould penetrate with our 
authors into the more obfcure ages, and know what the Ruf- 
fians were, in order to judge rightly of what they now are. 
Such a complete view of this empire was greatly wanted, as we 
believe no writer has attempted a regular feries of the Ruffian 
hiftory, from the firft introduétion of the ufe of letters into 
that country, unlefs we except M. le Combe, who gives the 
outlines of the hiftory in a {mall duodecimo volume, under the 
title of Revolutions. Profeffor Muller, of Peterfburgh, we are 
told, defigned and executed a complete work of this kind, the 
publication of which hath been unfortunately prohibited ; tho’ 
indeed the High Dutch language alone, in which it was writ- 
ten, would render it of little ufe to three-fourths of the learned 
in Europe. | 

Our authors begin with a copious defcription of Ruffia, and 
the manners, government, religion, arts, &c. &c. of the peo- 
ple; defcending, in our opinion, to the tedious minutenefs of 
geographers, when they ought to have contented themfelves 
with a fpiritedtketch, and referred for particulars to chorogra- 
phical writers. No Jefs than one hundred and feventy-five 
. pages out of five hundred and fixty, are employed in defcribing 
the country, and afcertaining the divifions and fubdivifions of 
provinces, the very names ‘of which fet the teeth on edge like 
the grating of a faw; a labour by no means ufelefs, but ex- 
tremely unfeafonable in a general hiftory, that has fwelled to 
great length in defpite of the utmoft endeavours of the au- 


thors, Jt were likewife to be wifhed, that the writers had laid 
‘ themfelves 
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themfelves under fewer obligations to M. Voltaire and Bufching, 
who ought rather to be quoted than tranferibed. It evinces 
great poverty of genius, to be obliged to, another for reflections 
in courfe of a narrative, every page of which would furnish 
matter enough for a differtation; and thofe. of Voltaire thew 
_herelike fo many brilliants mixed with cbryftals. or.pebbles. 

But not. to dwe]l upon blemifhes unavoidable in all works ex- 
ecuted by a variety. of authors of unequal genius, let us pafs 
on to what is really praife-worthy ; ; namely, the fulnefs, the 
* labour, .and accuracy, which give this the preference to any 
other hiftory of Ruffia ; though in the Jaft particular we can- 
not recommend it.as altogether faultlefs. For inftance, we are 
informed in page thirty-fix, that. Peterfburg contains eight thou- 
fand houfes, about fix hundred of which are of ftone. In page 
forty- fix we are told, that Peterfburg contains an hundred thou- 
fand inhabitants, that is, upwards of twelve: perfons to each 
houfe ; and in page five hundred and thirty-fix, we find the 
number of houfes increafed to fifty thoufand, or two perfons 
only to afamily. We mention this only as a flip occafioned by 
hurry; which, with fome others of a fimilar nature, we fhould 
be glad to have reétified in the folio edition. 

’ The account of the Laplanders and Samoiedes is entertaining, 
though the writers have admitted fome expreffions which require 
alteration to render them intelligible. 

‘ The Laplanders have but very few ideas, and are Happy in 
not having more, for theti they would have new wants which 
they would not be able to fatisfy. They are long-lived, little 
fubjeé to illnefs, and drink fcarce any thing but water in the 
coldeft of climates. The cuftom which has been imputed to 
them, of defiring ftrangers to honour their wives and daughters 
with their embraces, proceeds probably from their opinion of ° 
the fuperiot merit of thofe ftrangers, whom they think quali- 
fied to correé& the defects of their breed. The virtuous Lace- 
demonians did the fame. Jealoufy and the laws hinder other 
men. frdm lending their wives’; but the Laplanders were almoft 
without laws, and probably were not jealous. 

‘ In this country are alfo great numbers of Samovedes, whofe 
“nation, indeed, extends very fat along the coaft of the Frozen 
Ocean and Iée Sea. But thofe that live in the government. of 
Archangel are quite feparated from the reit of, their tribe, and, 
in amannet, excluded from any intercourfe with them. They 
have alfo a different dialeét, though they agree perfeélly in their 
religion and cuftoms. They are all very poor, fimple, and un- 
defigning : but their tawny complexion, longith eyes, and puffed 
cheeks, make them appear very difagreeable to ftrangers. In 
fize and: make they refemble the Lapianders; but they are not 
ef thefame race. Like them, they ufe rein-deer to draw their 
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fledges, they know not what bread is, and they live in huts and 
caverns: but, in other refpe&ts, nature has dittinguifhed this 
fpecies of men very vifibly from that of the Laplanders. The 
upper jaw of the Samoyedes is more prominent, advancing as 
far as their nofe; and their ears are higher. Neither men nor 
women, among them, have any hair but upon the head, and 
their nipples are as black as jet. The Laplanders‘are not par- 
ticularifed by any of thefe figns. There are many more fpecies 
of men than is generally thought. Thofe of the Samoyedes 
and that of the Hottentots feem to be the two extremes of the 
continent; and if we attend to the black breafts of the Sa- 
moyede women, and the apron which nature has given to the 
Hottentots, and which reaches half way down their thighs, we 
fhall have fome idea of the varieties of the human race ; varie- 
ties unknown in our cities, where people are fcarcely acquainted 
with any thing, but juft what is about them.’ 

Thefe are the dire&t words of Voltaire, except the particular 
of the jaw bones advancing as far as the nofe, which we do 
not comprehend. | 

The following is an account of the academy and univerfity 
at Peterfburg, from whence appears the great pains taken by 
the fovereigns of Ruffia to promote ufeful knowledge. 

* The academy is divided into two claffes, viz. the academy 
properly fo called, and the univerfity. The members of the 
former are employed folely in finding out new inventions, or in 
improving the difcoveries of others. _They are properly ftiled 
Academicians ; but are commonly called Profeffors. ‘They are 
under no obligation to infilru& youth, unlefs particular pupils 
are recommended to them, or they do it voluntarily for their 
own advantage. This academy is again fubdivided into four 
claffes; namely, 1. The aftronomical and geographical clafs. 
z. The phyfical clafs, whofe province is to make improvements 
in botany, anatomy, and chemiftry. 3. The phyfico-mathe- 
matical clafs, who ftudy mechanics, civil and military archi- 
tecture, and experimental philofophy. 4. The higher mathe- 
matical clafs, who folve queftions and problems propofed by 
the other claffes, and likewife fuch as are received from foreign 
countries. Befides the ten ordinary, the academy has ten ex- 
traordinary members, who are allowed a penfion, which is not 
to exceed two hundred rubles, for the trouble they are fome- 
times put to in elucidating difficult and important queftions 
fent them by the academy. Every academician has an adjunc& 
or affiftant, who is under his care, and fucceeds him in his place. 
The academy is governed by a prefident, but in fuch manner, 
that every thing is tranfafted under the aufpices and direction 
of her imperial majefty. ‘The prefident at this time is count 


Kirila Grigoriewitth Rafumoutki, hettman of the Cofaks. By 
the 
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the ftatutes of the academy three folemn meetings are to ‘be 
held every year, and at each of thefe public affembliés a Latin 
and a Ruffian differtation are to be read. 

‘ The univerfity has its particular profeffors, who read let- 
tures in the fciences, both in the Ruffian and Latin languages. 
No perfon is difqualified for being a profeffor on account of his 
religion ; but he muft not inculcate in his pupils any thing 
contrary to the do&trine of the Greek: church. The ftudents 
are inftructed im poetry, Greek and Latin, arithmetic, drawing, 
geometry, and other branches of the mathematics, civil and ec- 
clefiaftical hiftory, genealogy and heraldry, philofophy and an- 
tiquity; but every pupil is not inftruéed in all thefe fciences, 
nor are youth of mean circumftances admitted into the univer- 
fity. In the year 1750 the number of ftudents amounted to 
thirty, who were fent from different convents, and lived in‘one 
houfe, under the infpe€tion of a profeffor. The college de- 
figned for the academy, which itands fomewhat lower, was 
confumeéd by the fire in 1747, and has not yet been rebuilt. 
In the buildings belonging, to the academy are, 1. The imperial 
library, which, as appears by~the catalogue publifhed in the 
year 1742, in three volumes oétavo, contains 2699 folios, 3410 
quartos, and 2078 oétavos and duodecimos, amounting in all: 
to 14,187-volumes, befides 282 Ruffian manufcripts. 2. The 
mufeum, containing natural and artificial curiofities, with a 
collection of phyfical, mathematical, and-other inftruments. 
3. The printing. houfe. 4. The bookfeller’s fhop. 5. The 
apartment for book-binding. .6, Another for letter-founding. 
7- The engraving apartment. 8. The academy for paint~: 
ing. g. Theroom where mathematical inftruments are made. 

The famous copper globe of Gottorp, which ftood upon the 
tower of the academy, was almoft corifumed by fire, along with 
the tower, in 1747; butit has fince been very fkilfully repaired” 
and beautified, at a vaft expence, and rendered more accurate 
than before. After afcending a few fteps, one enters this globe 
through a little door. Within it is a table with benches round 
it, on which a dozen perfons may fit conveniently, and be 
turned‘round with the. celeftial globe, the outfide of which is 
the terreftrial. Its diameter is eleven feet. It was brought 
hither from Gottorp i in the yeat 1714, and now ftands by itfelf 
in a ftone edifice.’ 

The military inftitution, called the Academy of Cadets, is no 
lefs ufeful and public fpirited, as here officers are taught every . 
part of fcience neceffary to a perfeét {kill in the art of war, at ° 
the public expence. There is alfo a marine inftitution of a’ 


fimilar nature, 
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Among the natural ‘curiofities of Siberia, we find the follow- 
ing, which may appear new and extraordinary to many of our 
readers : 

¢ The famous marienglas, or lapis /pecularis, great quantities of 
which are dug up in Siberia, is by fome called Mufcovy or Ruf- 
fian-glafs ; and by others, though with lefs propriety, i/ngla/s. 
It is a particular fpecies of tranfparent ftone, lying in frata, 
like fo many fheets of paper. The matrix, or ftone in which 
it is found, is partly a light yellow quartz or marcaffia, and partly 
a brown indurated fluid ; and this ftone contains in it all the 
{pecies of the marienglas. The cleareft and moft tranfparent is 
accounted the beit, and that of a greenith tinge is looked upon 
as the worft fort. Next to the colour, its fize is moft regarded. 
Some pieces have been found near two ells fquare:. but thefe 
are not very common. Hence it is that they bear an extraor- 
dinary value, a rubel or two a pound being readily paid for a 
piece of an ell fquare. As for the common fort, a pud of that 
of a quarter of an ell {quare is fold for nine or ten rubels ; and 
the wortt fort of all, which is ftitched together, is fold fora ru- 
bel and a half or two rubels a pud. To render the marienglas 
fit for ufe, it is-fplit with a thin two-edged knife; but care is 
taken that the /amine be not tou thin. Itis ufed for windows 
and lanterns all over Siberia, and indeed in every part of the 
Ruffian empire, and looks very beautiful: its luftre and clear- 
nefs furpafling that of the fineft glafs, to which it is particularly 
preferable for windows and lanterns of fhips, as it will ftand 
the explofion of cannon. It is found in the greateft plenty 
near the river Witim’’ : | 

" The reader may rely upon the truthof this account, and in- 
deed of the whole defcriptive part, every fyllable of which is 
literally tranfcribed from M. Bufching, an author of undoubted 
veracity. For the manners and cuftoms of the different na- 
tions inhabiting the prodigious extent of the Ruffian dominions, 
recourfe is had to Voltaire’s late Hiftory of Peter the Great, 
which is by much the moft accurate and authentic producticn of 
that lively genius, 

‘The government of Ruffia is abfolute in the laft degree ; not 
reftricted by any law or cuftom, but depending folely on the 
will of the fovereign, by which the lives and fortunes of all the 
fubjeé&ts of that country are decided ; the common compliment, 
even of the greateft of the nobility, to him, being, J am thy 
Save, take my bead; and every clafs of Ruffians frequently fay- 
ing, evenin common difcourfe, that all rhey have belongs to God 
and the czar. When puzzled about any thing, and at a lofs to 
find it out, nothing is more ufual with them than to fay, Onlp 
God and the czar knows it: and when banifhed, or in difgrace at 

court,* 
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court, their greateft complaint is, that they are deprived of the 

honour of Jecing the brightnefi of the eyes of bis czarifo majefty. John 

Bafilowitz firft reduced them to this extreme fubmiffion ; and 

his fucceffors have not only continued them in it, but effe€tually 

rivetted their flavery, and deprived them of the means of form- 

ing any idea of the liberty which other nations enjoy, by abfo- | 
lutely forbidding their fubjeéts, on pain of death, ever to go 

out of their dominions ; nor are the nobility allowed to retire 

from court, without the czar’s exprefs permiffion. However, 

fuch as are employed in the ftate have their fhare of arbitrary 

power, their proceedings being without appeal, all in the czar’s 

name, which they often abufe to fatisfy their avarice, revenge, 

or other guilty paffions. Forright between private men, they 

have precedents and and written laws, particularly a code called 

Subornoe Ulofhenie, ‘an untform and univerfal law,’ drawn up — 
by order of Alexis Michaelowitz, and enlarged by new ediéts 
of the fucceeding czars. The procefs, efpecially in criminal 
matters, is fhort enough, when their juftice is proof againft the 
temptation of a bribe ; but that it feldom is: and their punifh- 
ments are very fevere ; though not quite fo rigorous as former- 
ly. The Battogen, Katze, and Knute, are now deemed in- 
famous.’ 

There are, however, a fenate, fynod, war-office, admiralty 
college, college for foreign affairs, college of juftice, and other 
boards that tranfa& all affairs, civil, ecclefiaftical, and military, 
in the name and under the direction of the fovereign. 

The enfuing particulars will ferve to convey a general idea of 
the cuftoms and manners of the Ruffians: ‘ Before the time of 
Peter I. the Ruffians were, not undefervedly, looked upon as 
mere favages. But that wife and great emperor, by incredible 
application, and a proper temperament of feverity and mildnefs, 
brought about, by degrees, fuch an alteration in their manners, 
as fet them upon a kind of level with fome of the civilized na- 
tions of Europe, at leaft whilit he lived ; for they feem now to be 
retrograding apace. The work which he begun would have re- 
quired a fucceffion: of princes, animated with the fame fpirit. 
The Ruffians are ingenious, implicitly obedient. to the will of 
their fuperiors, and efpecially of late, good foldiers, when pro- 
perly commanded : but they are diftruftful, immodeft, quarrel- 
fome, infolent in profperity, abject in adverfity, and exceflively 
deceitful in their traffic. Perfons of diftinétion among them are 
very fond of ftate and fplendor. 

‘ The infatiable eagernefs of their common people after fpi- 
rituous liquors, efpecially in the carnival time, may in fome 
meafire be imputed to their rigorous fafts, and the flender 
diet they live upon throughout the year: for though provifions 


of all kinds are extremely cheap in almoft every part of Ruffia, 
Bb 4 their 
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their food chiefly contifts of turneps, cabbages, peas, large cu 
cumbers, onions, garlic, and coarfe ill-tafted fifth. Their ufual 
drink is guas, which is a kind of {mall beer, and draga, brewed 
of oatmeal and hops: that of their gentry is mead, and, of late, 
wine ; though even with them, brandy always makes a part of 
every repaft, Among the lower fort, in particular, the men 
are thofe who give themfelves up moft to exceflive drinking, 
which they do to fuch a degree, as to pawn every rag upon their 
backs at ale-houfes, and go home ftark naked, if we may credit 
Olearius, who indeed gives more than one inftance of their beiti- 
ality in this refpe&t: nor is ijt at all uncommon to fee their wo- 
men drunk, ftaggering along the ftreets. 

‘ The ancient drefs of the Ruffians, confifting of a long robe 
lined with fur, a veft enriched with jewels on days of ceremony, 
and a high turban of fine fable or other fkins, was perhaps more 
noble, and certainly better fuited to their climate, though it 
might be lefs convenient for war, or any active employment, 
than a fhort coat and wailtcoat, like ours, which the ezar Peter 
obliged them to wear, at the fame time that he made them cut 
off their beards ; of which, and of prominent bellics, they were 
great admirers. Their women, looking upon a ruddy complex- 
jon as the very effence of beauty, are fo extremely fond of 
paint, that even the poorer fort among,them will beg. money to 
buy red. Both fexes weara.crofs on their breafts, which is put. 
on when they are baptized, and is never laid afide as long. as 
they live. The peafants crofles are of lead; but thofe of 
higher clafs are of gold or filver. If any one were to be found 
dead, without. a crofs, the corpfe would be thrown upon a 
dunghill, or cait into a,ditch. 

*‘ The women of fafhion in this country. live extremely. re- 
tired, feldom going out of their houfes, and receiving, the vifits. 
of their friends and relations much oftener than they return 
them. As thofe of this rank dre not much brought up to 
houfewifry, they give themfelves but little trouble about it, ef- 
pecially after they are married. Their chief employment is 
fewing, embroidering of filk handkerchiefs, and making little. 
purfes andtoys. Their drefs within doors is generally made of 
fome common {tuff of little value : but when they go to church, 
or their hufbands would bonour a friend with their prefence, 
they are clad magnificently. In vifits of ceremony, it is ufual 
for the men and women to falute each other with a kifs, if they 
are nearly of equal rank: but thofe of the lowelt.clafs prof- 
trate themfelves on the ground before perfons of high diftinc- 
tion, in order to fhew their profound refpe&. Olearius, and 
other writers, fome of whom feem to have been too much pre- 
judiced againit the Ruffians, tell.us ftrange ftories of their un- 
accountable brutality to one another, in the ufual intercourfe of 
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tife + but Bufching. fays, that even the common people among 
them falute each other with great civility when they meet. 
However, that moft of them are brutal enough, is very cer- 
tain. 

-¢ The Ruffians feldom fail of bathing twice a week ; for which 
purpofe almoft every houfe.is provided with a bath ; and he that. 
has none of his own goes tothe public baths. They often fally 
out naked from the warm bath, run about in the cold, roll 
themfelves in the fnow,. and then plunge again into the bath ;. 
looking upon this viciffitude of heat and cold, as beneficial to 
the conftitytion, by rendering them hardy. and robuft : but 
many are.of opinion that it helps to give them a fallow fwarthy 
complexion; though it muft at the fame time be owned, that 
they are extremely fubjeé& to the f{curvy, efpecially in the northern 
provinces, where few efcape without vifible marks of that ra- 
ging diftemper. ‘Another diforder, peculiar to thofe who live 
in the fartheft parts of Siberia, between Tomfk and Kunetfk,, 
is very fingular.. The tip of their tongue begins to:rot, without 
any pain,.and this mortification runs gradually till it gets into 
the throat, and they not knowing any remedy to {top the evil, 
at length kills them. The coldnefs of their climate preferves. 
them from peftilential diftempers.’ 

The arts are confiderably advanced in Ruffia, confidering 

their late introduétion. In: this country are flourifhing manu- 
fa€tures of velvet, filk, woollen ftuffs, linen, copper,-tin, brafs,, 
iron, fteel;, alfo founderies for cannon, and manufactures: of. 
paper, powder, glafs, fail-cloth, cordage, parchment, &c. 
_ Our authors begin the Ruffian hiftory with Ruric, a prince 
who died in the year 878, and clofe it with the laft peace con- 
cluded at Abo,. between the Ruffians and Swedes. They have 
taken great pains to elucidate the early period of the hiftory,, 
and. appear to be tolerably fuccefsful in their endeavours. We 
fhall give a fpecimen of their ftile and manner, by extraCting 
the character of the czar John Bafilowitz. 

‘ In this prince Ruffia loft the greateft monarch fhe had ever 
known. He was a profound politician, well; acquainted. with 
the interefts of his neighbours, and his own; valiant, and al- 
moft always fuccefsful in war, till king Stephen of Poland took 
the field againft him; from which time, through fome unac- 
countable notion he had conceived, he conftantly avoided a de- 
cifive battle; contenting himfelf with feveral little fying camps, 
which were at too great a diftance from one another. By thefe, 
indeed, he covered Novogrod and Mofcow, but did not hinder. 
parties of the enemy from plundering feveral places on his fron- 
tiers. Knowing the genius of the Poles, he concluded from, 
thence, and any one equally well acquainted with that nation 


would have been apt to think the fame, that they would. 5 ee 
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have confented to continue the war fo long as they did. But 
there are conjunétures in which the multitude give way, and a 
brave people will facrifice even their vices to the valour of their 
matter, or to reafons of ftate. 

- € John Bafilowitz was learned for the times he lived in, and 
particularly in matters of religion ; for which reafon he would 
never fuffer any to be perfecuted for their belief : knowing that 
conviétion muit come from reafon and confcience, and not from 
violence and tortures, which may make men hypocrites, but can- 
not render them good chriftians. In this, however, we except 
the Jews, whom he could not endure; his fentiments, with ref- 
peat to them, being, that thofe who had betrayed and killed the 
Redeemer of the World, ought not to be trufted, or even to- 
lerated,; by any prince who profeffed himfelf a chriftian ; and 
in confequence of this he obliged them, either to be baptifed, 
or to quit his dominions. He was naturally very hafty and 
paffionate ; but could check his anger, as the jefuit Poffevin ex- 
perienced, when, in one of their converfations touching the 
church of Rome, to which great efforts were made to bring 
over this prince, the czar not allowing the pope’s lineal fuccef- 
fion from St. Peter, or his being juftly entitled to the appella~ 
tion of fole head of the univerfal church; Poffevin anfwered, 
that he might as well deny his own fucceffion from Wolodomir ; 
and that, if he queftioned the juftice of the papal authority, 
he wondered why he, and his predeceffors, had ever fent an 
embafly to Rome. Bafilowitz thereupon ftarted up, and told 
the legate, that he muft furely think he was talking to an ig- 
norant peafant, Every one prefent began to tremble for Poffe- 
vin: but the czar, fitting down again a moment after, kiffed 
him as a token of reconciliation, changed the difcourfe, and 
defired they might never more meddle with matters of religion, 
left fomething worfe fhould unguardedly efcape him : and the 
next day he again made excufes for his warmth. In fuch paf- 
fions Bafilowitz may, undoubtedly, have done many things that 
cannot be excufed, and which he himfelf was afterwards forry 
for ; as appears by his endeavouring to curb the natural vio- 
Jence of his temper... His enemies have endeavoured to repre- 
fent him as a hypocrite in religion ; but he certainly fhewed, on 
many occafions, that: his devotion was unfeigned ; being fre- 
quently the firft at church, one of the moft fervent there, and 
always ready to fetan example to the monks, whom he hated 
on account of their idlenefsS. Perfuaded that kings were fove- — 
reign pontiffs of their own dominions, he would often officiate 
in perfon in that quality ; and at fuch timeg retire to the mo- 
naftery of Alexandrowa, to prepare himfelf for thofe holy func- 
tions, which he performed with a patriarchal dignity. The 
charge of avatice, which feveral writers have alledged againft 

him, 
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iim, is refuted by the many penfions he granted to foreigners, 
the many churches he built, the great expence at which he car- 
ried on his wars, particularly .againft Poland and Livonia, and 
the vaft magnificence of his court ; fuch as no idea had ever 
been formed of before. \ His collecting uncommon quantities of 
jewels, was, probably, more for the fake of grandeur, than out 
of avarice; and to fhew other nations, that he was in no want 
of wealth. He fourid himfelf in cirumftances, wherein the 
welfare and glory of his ftate required enterprizes more difficult 
than any of his predeceflors had been engaged in: befides 
which, he was determined, if poffible, to civilize his people, by 
introducing among them the manners and arts of other nations =’ 
a great undertaking, which one of his fucceffors completed ig 
our days, but which raifed many murmurs againft Bafilowitz, 
as the author of ftrange innovations. The very nature of his 
people rendered feverity neceflary ; and their manners required, 
that ‘the punifhment fhould be great and exemplary; for no ~ 
other means could keep them within bounds, or fecure his: life. 
He was, therefore, inflexible in his fentences, and infifted on 
their being executed with the utmoft rigour. At certain ftated 
times, perfons of every rank, who thought themfelves ag- 
grieved, were admitted to his prefence, and allowed to prefent 
petitions, which he received with his own hand, read over him- 
felf, and anfwered immediately. If any one of thefe contained | 
complaints againft his minifters or governors, and they were 
found to- have injured or oppreffed even the meaneft of his fub- 
jects, they were fure to be punifhed, according to the nature of 
the offence, either corporally, or with forfeiture’ of their ef- 
tates, or even with death: a proceeding which difpleafed all his 
nobles; and made them ready to ehter into any plot againft 
him. The feverity of thefe punifhments, generally much hea- 
vier than were inflicted in any other nation, for fuch the very 
genius of the Ruffians made it neceffary that they fhould ‘be, 
has induced moft writers to reprefent this prince as the cruelleft 
of men, and worft of tyrants: but if they had confidered-the 
circumftances of things, and the nature of the people over 
whom he reigned, we believe they would, with fome more judi- 
cious authors, have been lefs full of rancour, virulence, and 
partiality ; to obviate all fufpicion of which laft, or of a love 
of fingularity in this attempt to vindicate the much injured cha- 
racter of a great prince, truth requires our declaring, that, with 
all the virtues we have here given him, virtues which we think 
his juft due, though denied him by the generality of hiftorians, 
he had his vices, and thofe very.great ones. -His paflions were: 
violent ; the natural ferocity of his country. prevailed in hitn to 
the very laft; he was impatient of controul, and is faid to have. _ 
been fo much addicted to women, as to have. had feveral con-. 

cubines, 
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cubines, befides feven lawful wives: though we cannot ‘think 
he ever went fo far as to have naked women placed on the 
highways to gaze at as he paffed by, which fome have pretended, 
or that he carried his refentment fo far, as to think of putting 
all the women in Mofcow to death, becaufe fome of them had 
affronted one of his miftrefles: and much lefs can we. believe 
what others fay, of his making his concubines common to his 
fons. Nowriters of any credit aver thefe things ; nor indeed 
does baron Uhlefeld, who refided a confiderable time at the 
court of Mofcow, in quality of ambaflador from the emperor 
of Germany, and who has been pretty particular in his account 
of John Bafilowitz II, accufe him even of incontinence. 

* We cannot clofe the character of this prince without obferv- 
ing farther in his favour, that neither folicitations nor intereft 
could ever influence him in the difpofal of offices or employ- 
ments, which, to the beft of his knowledge, he always gave to 
the moft deferving ; fure to punifh them feverely, if ever they 
deceived him. Scarce any prince was a greater lover of juftice 
and order. Detefting drunkards, whom he rightly judged ca- 
pable of doing the moft wicked things during their intoxica- 
tion, he commanded that they fhould be imprifoned for a time 
proportionate to their degree of ebriety, efpecially if they tranf- 
greffed on days fet apart for abftinence: and looking upon peo- 
ple who ran in debt, without being able to pay, as men of bad 
principles, and dangerous to fociety, he ordered them to be 
publicly ftigmatifed. and banifhed ; faying, that none were fitter 
to become traitors to their country, This prince firft compofed 
a body of law, for the ufe of his fubjeéts,. colle&ted from many 

recedents and cuftoms, and called it Suderaja Kniga, which, ia 
the Ruffian language, fignifies the Book of Juftice. This book, 
which he delivered to his judges, was always obferved, and made 
the ftandard in all law-proceedings, though not printed. till the 
reign of Alexis Michaelowitz.’ 

Upon the whole, this volume bears marks of accuracy and 
attention ; and we may venture to recommend it to the public, 


as equally entertaining and inftructive. 
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Art. IV. The Hiftory of the Excellence and Decline of the Confti- 
tution, Religion, Laws, Manners, and Genius of the Sumatrans. 
And of the Reftoration thereof in the Reign' of Amurath the Third. 
Vol. I, Svo. Pr. 4s. Kearfly. 


qN weighing the excellencies or defe&ts of any political con- 
ftitution, it is extremely difficult to hold the balance equal, 
and decide with that ftri& juftice and impartiality, which alone 


-Can impart ftability and value to the eitimate. A native rm 
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the country is perhaps the leaft qualified of all men to pafs 
judgment en the government under which he has imbibed his 
principles. What he furpaffes foreignersin knowledge, he lofes 
in candour, and neceffarily views every obje& through the me- 
dium of national party, or private prejudice. In free confti- 
tutions, where the liberty of thinking, aéting, and fpeaking 
the genuine ditates of ‘the heart, engender debate and faction, 
it is fearce poffible to’ keep within the bounds of moderation, 
Men acquire prejudices from the licence of defending opinions 
originally fuggefted by caprice, or advanced for the fake of dif- 
putation ; refiftance renders them bigotted in error. It is al- 
moft inconceivable by what trivial motives the paffions are in- 
fluenced. Qur-entertaining favourable fentiments of an indi- 
- yidual da the adminiftration, occafions our thinking better of 
the nature of the government. An obligation to the monarch, 
friendfhip for the perfon of the minifter, the countenance given 
to ourfelves or our friends, and even the-glare of public prof- 
perity and national victory, intirely change the afpe& of the po- 
litical economy, and perfuade us of the excellency of that con- 
ftitution, which we regarded as corrupt and depraved. To 
enumerate all the particulars which contribute to warp the in- 
tegrity of political writers would be unneceffary ; one need 
only confult his own bofom, look into books, ‘or converfe with 
mankind, to judge of the difficulty of forming a true idea of 
the merit of any particular focial inftitution ; we are therefore 
the lefs furprifed at the prejudices of our ingenious author, 
which immediately ftrike the imagination of the intelligent 

reader. ide | 
Under the name of Sumatra is fhadowed the political, reli- 
gious, and civil conftitution of Great Britain, in a mannec 
which evinces the writer is well acquainted with his fubje&t, a 
friend to liberty, a ftrenuous patriot, and a man of virtue and 
underftanding, feduced however into a vein of fatire’on the pre- 
fent times, by that natural veneration in which we hold paft 
ages. We do not remember to have feen irreligious and im- 
moral writings patronized by the great, or Countenanced by 
the public, asthis writer affirms. We are perfuaded that reli- 
gion was never recommended from the pulpit with more energy, 
and warmth of elocution, than at prefent, notwithftanding 
our author’s opinion, ‘ that the doétrines of Chriftianity are 
treated in a frigid and enervate manner, which convey the idea 
of the deliverer’s difbelieving what he pronounces as truth.’ 
Dire&tly contrary to his fentiments, that genius is in the waia 
in confequence of the decline of the conftitution, we may ven- 
ture to affirm, that fcarce any period of the Britith hiftory has 
produced a greater variety of excellent writers in religion, ethics, 
politics, hiftory, fcience, and polite literature: certain we are, 
that 
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that knowledge was never fo generally, diffuled. Dramatic pos— 

try rofe at once to perfection in the, reigns of Elizabeth and 

. James; the {cience of government made vaft advances under Oliver 

and the fecond Charles ; the reign of queen Anne is celebrated 

_for elegant and correé writing ; that of the firft George for 

aftonifhing difcoveries in geometry and phyfics ; but to the pre- 

‘fent times we muft allow the union and. univerfality of every 

fubject of taftey genius, and knowledge. It is true, that ne 
age ever poured forth fuch a deluge of wretched publications ; 

but this we ought to afcribe rather to the multiplicity of writers 

_than to the decline of genius. 

_" ‘The author has indulged a luxuriant fancy in.the fubfequent 
pifiure of the age: ‘The minds of men, deprived of the vi- 
gour of confcious worth and public countenance, like ‘plants 
fecluded from the funfhine and free air, ran into meagre heights, 
and all their thoots aiid blofioms indicated the fickly and declin- 
ing tate within.. The wide and comprehenfive views of genius 
which embraces all things mental and material, and. combines 

with marvellous {kill the properties of nature into fyitem, was 
unknown. Men were employed in the minujiz of refearch, 
and in difcovering the particulars of that great chain whieh 
holds all things together; all which were-left in detached and 
feparate links, without tracing the means by which they were 
united. Philofophy was fribbled into raree-fhow, and quirk 
puzzled in paradox, or disfigured by quaintnefs, 

‘ Blatted by the baneful influence of corruption, that per~ 
vafive fpirit, which penetrates through all the regions of imagi- 
nation, and culls its moft exquifite productions, and whichhad , 
characterized the ancient literati of Sumatra with its moft 
diftinguifhed, fayours, beyond the other nations of Afia, was 
no more. In their poetic performances all was little, trite, 
pointed or fantaftic. Their dramatic writers no longer com- 
bined their characters from the ftriking qualities of. mankind, 
which eternally exift ; but copied what they faw.. In comedy, 
fingularity of demeanor, the individual perfonage, and the mo- 
mentary folly, were the fubjeéts on which they exercifed their 
talents. To laugh was all the end; and little more than mi- 
mickry the means. 

_ In tragedy, all confifted of mediocrity. ‘That great dif- 

tinctive manner which made each perfonage itfelf; and could 

become no other; which in all the variety of incident ftilk 
charaéterized the conduc thereof, was extinét.. Trick and 
theatric fcenery were deftined to fupply that deficiency. 

No audience trembled at the pronunciation of fentiments, 

which fhot horror through the foul, or melted with pathetic 

thrill at virtue in diftrefs. The whole was either one level of 
indifference, which, like ftreams in flat countries, fearce mov- 
ing 
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ing themfelves, move nothing. as they fleep along. Or loud in 
' explofive. rant, like cannon charged with ‘powder only, was 
noify without effect. .. 

‘ In faé&, reprefentations like the ancient, had they been pro? 
duced, would no longer have met the encouragement of. the 
Great. The punifhment of vice and reward of virtue were.of- 
fenfive to their confcious fenfations. The quavers of an, eu- 
nuch’s threat, devoid of ail that is influential in native harmo- 
‘ny; pantomime.and diftorted dance, engaged their attention, 
were rewarded and admired. Pimps, pandars,. patafites, fid- 
lers, buffoons, and gamefters, filled the tables of the opulent and 
noble, whilft, genius, forlorn and deftitute, languithed 1 in the 
dreary cell of indigence. ,_,., 

‘ The nobles and the rich plebeians no longer applying theme 
felves to ftudy, that manly, eloquence and force of argument, 
which had formerly adorned.the fenate, were no more. Public 
{peaking dwindled into fophiftry and fpecious palliative, to come 
ceal the approach of that ruin which the Demagogi were com- 
pleting ; or puffed into turgid invective, decked with florid ina, 
nity and falfe metaphor, was fonoroufly poured forth againg 
thofe men whofe meafures they decried. _ 

In the firft chapter of his hiftory, this ingenious writer has 
blazoned.the excellencies of the Britith conftitution in. the 
ftrongelt and moft beautiful colours, without exceeding the li- 
mits of reality. He has defcribed the prerogatives of the diffe- 
rent.eftates, and their mutual tendency to the confervation, of 
liberty, like an able politician, animated by his fubjeé. Nor 
is he lefs entertaining and inftruétive in his review of the exe, 
cutive, than of the legiflative power. . Every department of 
the government opens a field for the moft ingenious reflections, 
The furvey which he takes of the religion of the Sumatrans in 
the third chapter exhibits the ftrongeft proofs of orthodoxy and 
true piety ; but wecould with he had omitted his metaphyfical 
explications of the myfteries of the Chriitian religion. The 
portrait of the ancient manners, genius, and employments of 
the Sumatrans, we fear is ideal, and as applicable to the pre- 
fent as to any preceding generation; nor can we acede in- 
tirely to the principles on which he founds the decline of the 
conftitution, and the depravation of genius and manners. How- 
ever, we muft confefs, that the {ketch he exhibits of the Bri, 
tifth -hiftory, from the days of the firft Charles to the acceflion 
of his prefent majefty, is extremely fpirited, though poffibly 
ill-natured and partial. 

We cannot refrain from prefenting the reader with the fol- 
lowing fenfible refleftion on certain changes wrought of late 
years in the laws of the Sumatrans : 

‘ The 
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* The king’s agent had obtruded the privilege of commen? 
cing profecutions in ns majefty’s name againft all fuch men, 
whom the miniftry might pleafe to accufe ; and even without afk- 
ing leave from the judges. By thefe means, whatever perfon 
in favour of his country, might manifeft ‘by ‘his literary publi- 
cations, the injurious conduét of minifters, was expofed to be 
at much expence in preparing his defence, though at the mo- 
tment of trial he was fure of appearing innocent. “Againft fach 
proceedings he had no redrefs by the cuftoms of ‘Sumatra, be- 
caufe the procefs was carried on by the king, who paid no 
cofts, And his guilfleffnefs, though it availed him againft legal 
punifhment, was ‘ineffeCtual againft malice and expence. In 
confequence of this privilege in that agent, the fabje&ts were 
Teaft protected from injury, where it was moft required. Few, 
therefore, had inclination to write in their country’s defence ; 
and wafte their money to fhield themfelves from power, for the 
fake of truth.. And it was ruinous to thofe who dared to de- 
clare their fentiments, and poffeffed not wherewithal to effect 
their vindication. This, then, was a circumftance highly op- 
preffive of the moft neceffary of all truths and of all ‘liberties, 
and ftrangely contradictory to the genius of the conftitution. 

« Even the plebeian part of the tribunal, that reftraint to the 
finifter exercife of authority in the eftablifhed judges, loft, by 
degrees, its falutary effe&t. It had been too long a fatal cuftom 
in profecutions of the crown, for writings offenfive to minifters 
to direé&t the plebeians. ‘Not to judge of the criminality ofsthe 
publication ; but whether the perfon accufed was, or was not 
the author of it: a circumftance not only contradictory to that 
inftitution of the plebeian part of the tribunal, againft the 
verdi&t of which the judge could not legally decide ; but even ‘fo 
far fubverfive thereof. And this incapacity of lawfully depart- 
ing from the opinion of the twelve plebeians, is a demonftra- 
tion, that they not only determined of the exiftence of thofe 
actions, which were brought ‘before them, but of their legali- 
ty alfo. The power of deciding whether a fatt has, or hag 
not, been committed, unlefs it be fuppofed criminal, can con- 
ftitute no part of judicial enquiry. It can be-no crime to write 
a book, but an offenfive book. And, as that offenfivenefs isthe 
-caufe of acufation; fo is it the object. of the eee judg- 
ment. 

« Notwithftanding the plebeians were equally judges of the 
law as of the fact, and fworn to give their verdi€& according to 
evidence ; yet was it a too common caufe of complaint, that 
the influence of power outweighed the love of truth and juf- 
tice ;-and that men were pronounced guilty, where no witnef$ 


had been called’ to give teftimony relative to guilt. 
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* In all caufes where power had malignancy or oppteffion in 
view, the men who were deftined to that important duty were 
felefted from amongft thofe whole principles were confenta- 
neous thereto ; or whofe livelihood depended on the will of the 
minifter. When, if peradventure, they poftponed all inte- 
refted confiderations to the love of juftice, and delivered a ver- 
dict difcordant to the caufe of the profecution, they were fent 
back to reconfider the fubje&t; under which circumftance few 
preferved the refolution of perfifting in their former declara- 
tion. 

‘ In affairs, where power was not concerned, as corruption 
had almoft univerfally tainted the nation, the plebeians who 
were engaged on judicial occafions, too often followed the 
emotions of private fentiments rather than the evidence of facts ; 
and too frequently, where the laws were explicit and expref, 
the judgment was violent and unjuft. 

‘From confiderations of thefe circumftances, fo fubverfive 
of the very exiftence of a free ftate, the Sumatrans grew timid 
in their reprehenfions of public condu&; and fhrunk from ex- 
plaining to their fellow-fubje&ts the caufes of oppreffion and — 
the means of remedying them, left the vindictive wrath of mi- 
nilterial power might purfue them to deftruction,’ 

In thefe reflections we imagine we can trace the hand of a 

writer, who has himfelf fuffered in confequence of this inroad 
on the liberties of juries ; a writer whom we have formerly 
cenfured with freedom, and we now applaud without referve, 
becaufe he has feleéted a fubject perfectly fuited to his talents, and 
expreffed his fentiments with the zeal and courage of a good 
citizen, without attempting to acquire popularity by inflamma- 
tory declamation. 
_ As we form no pretenfions to infallibility, we may very pof- 
fibly be miftaken in our conjeéture ; we hope, however, it will 
be regarded as a proof, that we are influenced folely by the 
merit of the productions that come before us, without regard 
to perfons or circumftances. 

P. S; Since this article was written, it appears, as we appre- 
hended, that Dr. Shebbeare is author of this performance, 





Art. V. Lhe Citizen of the World ; or, Letters from a Chinefe 
Philofopher, refiding in London, to bis Friends in the Eaft. In 
2 Vols. i2mo. Pr. 6s. Newbery. 


, } ‘HE remarkers upon human nature multiply fo faft, that 
all the variety, inconfiftency, and contradiétion of human 
aétion, fcarce furnifh room for new obfervations, Every pailiop, 
appetite, and minute fpring of conduét, hath been fo accurately 
Vou. XU. May 1761. Cc defcribed, 
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defcribed, that nothing more remains for men of genius than 
to produce new combinations of old thoughts, inftead of or?- 
ginal ideas. To anextenfive reader, the only novelty that ap- 
pears in any recent publication, confifts in the neatnefs of ex- 
preffion, the peculiar application of a trite reflection, and the 
perfpicuity of arrangement ; fubtract the original fentiment 
from a folio volume, and it may be comprized in a fix-penny 
pamphlet. The fault is not in the artifts, but in the fubjeé, 
which confines genius td mere modification. Human nature is 
now as ftale a topic as the memory of an academician, which 
admits only of the fame panegyric ftrewed over the afhes of 
twenty others of the fraternity. 

Were we to examine thefe reflefions of our Citizen of the 
World by the ftandard of originality, our pleafure would be 
‘greatly diminifhed ; but let us view them with regard to utility, 
and we muft confefs their merit. What feems cloying to an 
hundred perfons of faftidious appetites, may prove wholefome 
delicious nourifhment to thoufands, Thefe letters, if we mif- 
take not, made their firft appearance in a daily news-paper, 
and were neceflarily calculated to the meridian of the multi- 
tude, although they greatly furpafs any late publications of the 
fame nature, both in di&tion and fentiment. This circumftance 
alone would fufficiently plead the author’s excufe, had he need 
of an apology ; that genius muft be fruitful, indeed, which can 
fupply fuch a variety of taftes with daily entertainment. It is 
rather extraordinary, that the philofophic Lier Chi Altangi could 
handle fo many topics agreeably, and fuftain the fatigue of fo 
long a courfe without wearinefs, than that he has fometimes 
ftumbled. All his obfervations are marked with good fenfe, 
genius frequently breaks the fetters of reftraint, and humour 
is fometimes fuccefsfully employed to enforce the dittates of 
reafon. For a fpecimen of this laft talent, we fhall beg leave 
to tranfcribe the following imitation of a gazette, not as the beft 
extra we could make to our purpofe, but the fhorteft that 
now occurs. 

‘ Naples. We have lately dug up here a curious Etrufcan 
monument, broke in two in the raifing. ‘The charaéters are 
{carce vifible; but Nugofi, the learned antiquary, fuppofes it 
to have been ereéted in honour of Picus, a Latin king, as one 
of the lines may be plainly diftinguifhed to begin with a P. It 
is hoped this difcovery will produce fomething valuable, as the 
literati of our twelve academies are deeply engaged in the dif- 
quifition. 

‘ Pifa. Since father Fudgi, prior of St. Gilbert’s, has gone 
to refide at Rome, no miracles have been performed at the 
fhrine of St. Gilbert; the devout begin to grow uneafy, and 
fome begin actually to fear that St. Gilbert has forfaken them, 
with the reverend father. © Lucca. 
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‘Lucca. The adminiitrators of our ferene republic have 
frequent conferences upon the part they fhall take in the pre- 
fent commotions of Europe. Some are for fending a body of 
their troops, confilting of one company. of foot, and fix horfe- 
men, to make a diverfion in favour of the emprefs-queen ; 
others are ftrenuous afferters of the Pruffian intereft: what 
turn thefe debates may take, time only can difcover, How- 
ever, certain it is, we fhall be able to bring into the field at the 
opening of the next campaign, feventy-five armed men, a com- 
mander in chief, and two drummers of great experience. 


‘ Spain. Yefterday the new king thewed himfelf to his fub- 
jects, and after having ftaid half an hour in his balcony, re- 
tired to the royalapartment. ‘The night concluded on this ex- 
traordinary occafion with illuminations, and other demonftra- 
tions of joy. 

« The queen is more beautiful than the rifing fun, and reck- 
oned one of the firft wits in Europe : fhe had a glorious oppor- 
tunity of difplaying the readinefs of her invention, and her 
{kill in repartee lately at court. The duke of Lerma, coming 
up to her with a low bow and a fmile, and prefenting a nofe- 
gay fet with diamonds, Madam, cries he, I am your mof? obedient 
bumble fervant. Ob, Sir, replies the queen, without any promp- 
ter, or the leait hefitation, J’m very proud of the very great ho- 
nour you do me. Upon which fhe made a low curtfy, and all 
the courtiers fell a laughing at the readinefs and the finartnefs 


of her reply. 


‘ Lifbon: Yefterday we had an auto da fe, at which were 
burned three young women accufed of herefy, one of them of 
exquifite beauty ; two Jews, and an old woman, convicted of 
being a witch: one of the friars who attended this laft, re- 
ports, that he faw the devil fly out of her at the ftake in the 
fhape of a flame of fire. The populace behaved on this occa- 
fion with great good humour, joy, and fincere devotion. 

‘Our merciful fovereign has been for fome time paft recovered 
of his fright : though fo atrocious an attempt deferved to ex- 
terminaté half the nation, yet he has been gracioufly pleafed 
to fpare the lives of his fubjeéts, and not above five hundred 
have been broke upon the wheel, or otherwife executed upon 
this horrid occafion. 


* Vienna.. We have received tertain advices that a party of 
twenty thoufand Auftrians, having attacked a much fuperior 
body of Pruflians, put them all to flight, and took the reft 
prifoners of war. 
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* Zerlin, We have received certain advices that a party of 
twenty thoufand Pruffians, having attacked a much fuperior 
body of Auftrians, put them to flight, and took a great num- 
ber of prifoners, with their military cheft, cannon, and bag~ 
gage. 

* Though we have not fucceeded this campaign to ourwifli- 
es; yet, when we think of him who commands us, we reft in’ 
fecurity : while we fleep, our king is watchful for our fafety. 


* Paris. We fhall foon ftrike a fignal blow. We have fe- 
venteen flat-bottom’d boats at Havre. The people are in ex- 
cellent fpirits, and our minifters make no difficulty of raifing 
the fupplies. : 

‘ We are all undone ; the people are difcontented to the 
laft degree; the minifters are obliged to have recourfe to the 
moit rigorous methods to raife the expences of the war. 

‘ Our diftrefles are great ; but madam Pompadour continues 
to fupply our king, who is now growing old, with a freth lady 
every night. His health, thank heaven, is {till pretty well ; 
nor is he in the leaft unfit, as was reported, for any kind of 
royal exercitation. He was fo frighted at the affair of Damien, 
that his phyficians were apprehenfive left his reafon fhould fuf- 
fer, but that wretch’s tortures foon compofed the kingly terrors 


of his breaft. 


‘ England. Wanted an ufher to an academy. WN. B. He 
muft be able to read, drefs hair, and muft have had the {mall 


pox. 

‘ Dublin. We hear that there is a benevolent fubfcription on 
foot among the nobility and gentry of this kingdom, who are 
great patrons of merit, in order to affiit Black and All Black, 
in his conteft with the Padderen mare. 

‘ We hear from Germany that prince Ferdinand has gained 
a complete viétory, and taken twelve kettle drums, five ftan- 
dards, and four waggons of ammunition prifoners of war. 


‘ Edinburgh. We are pofitive when we fay that Saunders 
M‘Gregor, who was lately executed for horfe-ftealing, is nota 


Scotchman, but born in Carrickfergus. 


In courfe of this correfpondence between Lien Chi and his 
friends, we meet with a great number of ingenious criticifnts 
upon men and books, which it would be needlefs to fpecify, as 


we moft heartily recommend the whole performance to the pe- 
rufal of our readers. 


Arr. 
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Art. VI. Remarks on the Beauties of Poetry. By Daniel Webb, 
Eff; $vo. Pr. 3s. Dodiley. 


HE arts, as it has been long fince obferved, are knit 

together by one common chain; and a tafte for one ge- 
merally produces a taite for, and a knowledge of the other. 
We were naturally led therefore toexpedt, that the fame fineima- 
gination, and correé judgment, which appeared in Mr. Webb 
Remarks on Painting, publifhed fome time fince, would fhine 
forth with equal luftre in the performance now before us, 
which contains obfervations on the beauties of poetry, thrown 
into the form of a dialogue, which, when well executed, is a 
{pecies of writing, perhaps, of all the moft agreeable. After a 
few general reflections on rhime and blank verfe, the latter of 
which our author agrees with all men of tafte and judgment, 
to prefer to the former ; he proceeds in the perfon of Eugenio 
to make a particular enquiry into the beauties of verfification, 
and to determine from them the merits of its feveral modes: 
for this purpofe he divides the harmony of verfification into two 
kinds, the firft confifting in a general flow of verfe, moft 
pleafing to the ear, but independent on the fenfe ; the fecond, 
in bringing the found or »meafure of the verfe to correfpond 
with, and accompany the idea: the former may be called a 
verbal harmony, the latter a fentimental. He obferves, that 
on examining Mr. Pope’s verfes, we fhall find, that in eighteen 
out of twenty of them, the paufes reft on the fourth and laft, 
or the fifth and laft fyllables, and that, almoft without excep- 
tion, the period is divided into two equal lines, and, as it were, 
link’d by the rhyme into acouplet. For example, 


s¢ All are but parts of one ftupendous whole, 
Whofe body Nature is, |] and God the foul ; 
That chang’d thro’ all, || and yet in all the fame, 
Great in the Earth, |] as in the A&therial frame ; 
Warms in the fun, |] refrefhes in the breeze, 
Glows in the ftars, |} and bloffoms in the trees ; 
Lives thro’ all life, || extends thro’ all extent, 
Spreads undivided, |] operates unfpent.” 

Effay on Man. 


* Every ear muft feel the ill effe&t of the monotony in thefe 
lines ; the caufe of it is obvious; this verfe confifts of ten fyl- 
lables, or five feet: when the paufe falls on the fourth fyllable, 
we fhall find, that we pronounce the fix laft in the fame time 
that we do the four firft ; fo that the couplet is not only divided 
into two equal lines, but each line, with refpect to time, is di- 
yided into two equal parts 
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‘¢ Warms in the fun, || refrefhes in the breeze, 
Glows in the ftars, |] and bloffoms in the trees.” 


‘Or elfe, the paufe falls on the fifth fyllable, and then the line 
is divided with a mechanic exaétnefs : 


As, 
‘* Spreads undivided, || operates unfpent.” 


Though we entirely agree with Mr. Webb, that every car 
muft feel the monotony of thefe lines, it may notwithftanding be 
faid, in favour of Mr. Pope, that the divifion of the line into 
two equal parts, though it is prejudicial to the verbal harmony, 
may yet, in fome meafure, promote the /eatimental, by keep- 
ing the ideas more diftinct, and confequently impreffing them 
more ftrongly on the mind ; that mechanic exa&ne/s, which our 
author complains of, and which indeed gives an air of ftiffnefs 
to the numbers, has its advantage in ethic poetry, which re- 
quires the utmoft brevity, precifion, and regularity. The 
fentiments comprized in the following line, 


«* Spreads undivided, operates unfpent.” 


might perhaps have been more poetically, but could not be 
more clearly or more concifely exprefied. 

Our author, fpeaking a few pages after of Mr. Addifon, ob- 
ferves with great truth, that accuftomed as he was to the fecure 
monotony of the couplet, he had neither-the genius to bear 
him through, nor courage to attempt the unbounded variety 
of the Miltonic meafures. This, Mr. Webb illuftrates by a 
very pretty fimile: ‘ Birds (fays he) of a weak flight, move 
always in aline ; but the eagle, wonderful in his foarings, fhews 
in his very ftoops the power of his wing.’ He then gives usa 
quotation from Milton, and remarks at the end of it, that 
rhime is not formed for thofe fine gradations which blank verfe 
is capable of, but that, on the contrary, from the famenefs in 
its flow, every fentiment, of what nature foever, comes equally 
recommended to the ear, and of courfe to our attention. 

In treating the fecond part of his fubjet, /entimental harmony, 
our author borrows his examples from Shakefpear, who, he 
fays, when he attends to it, is in this refpect equal, if not fu- 
perior, to any of our Englifh poets. -He them quotes, as a 
proof of this, the celebrated fpeech of king John to Hubert, 
when he firft opens to him his defigns on the life of Arthur: — 


‘© Good friend, thou haft no caufe, &c.” 


where Mr. Webb obferves there is a general agreement between 
the found, or rather the movement of the verfe, and the idea 
2 which 
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which it conveys. The beauties of Shakefpear’s verfification’ 
our author fays, appear accidental when they are moft artifi- 
cial ; and yet thefe arts pafs unnoticed in him, while they are 
celebrated in poets of inferior-merit. ‘ The caufe of this 
(fays Mr. Webb) may be, that we more readily obferve any 
artifice in the management of the founds, when we are not 
much affe&ted by the ideas.’ This is a very true and juft-ob- 
fervation. 

Our author fupports his opinion of Shakefpear’s great art 
and contrivance in the management of his numbers, by feveral 
quotations from his*works, where he obferves we may always 
trace the influence of his feelings, and find that they affume a 
regularity and harmony in proportion as he was interefted in 
the effects. In oppofition, however, to what Mr. Webb has 
here advanced concerning Shakefpear’s art, many we believe 
will ftill, as his own Afpafia obferves, efteem it rather cafual 
than artificial ; nor can we, indeed, ever bring ourfelves to 
imagine, that a genius fo warm and lively, cculd ever ftoop 
to fcan his verfes on his fingers, and to ftop the career of his 
rapid imagination, to dwell on paufes and fyllables. Where 
the fancy is fruitful, and the judgment mature, language will 
inevitably follow fentiment, and be conformable to it ; 


Et vox && verba fequuntur. 


Mr. Webb’s fecond dialogue treats of the qualities requifite 
to the formation of a poet, of genius, taite, wit, and inven- 
tion; of the fuperiority of poetry to painting; its correfpon- 
dence with mufic; the beauty of order; the pathetic, and the 
fublime. With regard to each of thefe we meet with many 
judicious and fenfible refleions. He obferves, that * the dil- 
tinGtive property of genius is to furprize, either by original 
beauty, or greatnefs in the idea. Thefe are the mafter-fprings ; 
but there are others which are fubordinate : for a fuperior 
genius will fo drefs the moft common thought, or familiar 
image, as to give it fome unexpected advantage ; by which it 
becomes apparently, if not really, original: the refult is: the 
fame ; we are furprized; every fuch effect implies a degree of 
novelty, and, confequently, of invention.’ 

Having occafion to quote from Milton thofe fine lines, which 
contain a defcription of Satan’s return to hell, he afterwards 
very judicioufly obferves, that * fuch images as are, in motion, 
and which, by a gradual enlargement,. keep our fenfes in fuf- 
penfe, are more interefting than thofe, which owe their power 
to a fingle impreffion, and are perfect at their firft appearance. 
Where there can be no gradation in an objec, its influence on 
the mind is immediately determined, | 
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‘ In this obfervation, we fee the reafon, why the principak 
beauties in Paradife Loft have been naturally thrown on the 
perfon of Satan, To defcribe a permanent and unchangeable 
glory, is to paint without fhades; the fun is more delightful in 
its fetting, thanin its meridian. The divine Perfection, pure and 
Angelic natures, can have no clouds, no contrafts; they are 
all one blaze. But it is not fo in the defeription of fallen 
Greatnefs ; of diminifhed and interrupted fplendor ; of a fu- 
perior nature funk and difgraced, but emerging at intervals 
from its degradation. This isa fubject fo truly poetic; it gives 
rife to fuch a train of flu&uating images, that, let the object 
be ever fo obnoxious, if the danger, as in the prefent cafe, be 
remote, it feizes on the imagination, all calmer confiderations 
are thrown afide, and the fenfes are hurried away beyond the 
reach of refleétion.’ 

The following obfervation which Mr. Webb makes on 
Shakefpear, will convince our readers that he is an excellent 
Critic: 

‘ It is obfervable (fays he) that the fame critics, who con- 
demn fo much in Shakefpear a negleét of the unities, are equally 
forward in acknowledging the fingular energy and beauty of 
his fentiments. Now, it leems to me, that the fault which 
they cenfure, is the principal fource of the beauties which they 
admire. For, as the poet was not confined to an unity and. 
fimplicity of aétion, he created incidents in proportion to the 
- promptne({s and vivacity of his genius. Hence, his fentiments 
fpring from motives exquifitely fitted to produce them : to this 
they owe that original fpirit, that commanding energy, which 
overcome the improbabilities of the fcene; and tranfport the 
heart in defiance of the underftanding. Ido not mean by this 
to juftify our poet in all his excefles. It muft be confeffed, that 
he has often carried the indylgence of his genius much too far : 
but it is equally certain, thata rigid obfervance.of the dramatic 
unities is not free from objections : for, as no one fimple and con- 
fined aétion can furnifh many incidents, and thofe, fuch as 
they are, muft tend to one common point, it neceffarily follows, — 
that there muft be a famenefs and uniformity in the fentiments. 
What muft be the refult of this? Why, narration is fubfti- 
tuted in the place of the aétion ; the weaknefs in the manners 
fupplied by elaborate defcriptions ; ; and the quick and lively 
turns of paffion are loft in the detail, and pomp of declama- 
tion.’ 
We would recommend this remark to the perufal of our 
modern tragedy writers, who are grown fo fond of imitating 
the dull regularity and deciamation of the French drama. 


There 
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There are many other fenfible and judicious remarks, of 
equal truth and beauty, inter{perfed through Mr. Webb’s ele- 
gant performance, which, in our opinion, has a great deal of 
merit, without any fault but that of a fine day i in autumn, of 
wong too fhort. 
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Art. VII. Voyages from Afia to America, for completing the Dif- 
coveries of the North-Weft Coaft of America. To which is pre- 
fixed, a Summary of the Voyages made by the Ruffians on the Fro- 
zen Sea, in Search of a North-Eaft Paffage. Serving as an Ex- 
planation of a Map of the Ruffian Difcoveries, publifbed by the Aca» 
demy of Sciences at Peterfburgh. Tranflated from the High ' 
— of S. Muller, of the Royal Academy of Peterfburgh. 

Vith the Addition of three new Maps. By Thomas Jefferys, 
sath to his Majefty. 4to. Pr. 6s. Jefferys. 


HE public owes confiderable obligation to the editor of 

this tranflation of the Ruffian Voyages, in fearch of a 
paffage to Japan and China, along the northern coaft of Afia, 
for a itrenuous perfeverance in elucidating geography, by pro~ 
mulgating in foreign languages the moft authentic voyages writ- 
ten in the vernacular tongue, procuring the beit charts of coafts 
but little known, and reflecting new light upon a variety of ob- 
jects of the utmoft importance to the commerce and navigation, 
not only of Great Britain, but of Europein general. Although 
the difcoveries mentioned in this colletion of voyages, by the 
ingenious Peterfburgh profeffor, do not altogether anfwer the 
original intention, they feem to prove to a demonftration, that 
the continents of Afia and America are feparated by an arm of 
the fea, and a paflage left open by nature from the northern coatts 
of Europe and Afia, quite to the great PacificOcean. Yet ie 
is probable, that this difcovery is rather curious than ufeful, as 
it illuftrates fome knotty points in geography, and may fur- 
nifh a hint to fpeculatifts to account for the population of Ame- 
rica, while infuperable difficulties arife to fruftrate all attempts 
of converting it to the benefit of commerce._ The vaft fhoals 
of ice which, either fixed or floating, continually obftrué the 
navigation of the Frozen Ocean, render the paflage fo tedious 
and perilous, that we may fafely prefume it will never be at- 
tempted, except from motives of curiofity, by the maritime 
powers. The Ruflians, though contiguous, took up near the 
fpace of three years in failing from the river Lena, that dif- 
charges itfelf in about the 74th degree north latitude, in the 
Frozen Ocean, round the land of T/chudr/chi, and penetrating 
fouthward to Kampifekatka, in the 55th degree; how much 
more difficult and hazardous muft it be to Britith, French, or 
Dutch 
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Dutch mariners, on account of the circuit along the unhofpi. 
table coafts of Norway and Lapland! 

With refpeét to the work under confideration, it contains firft, 
a diftin& account of the voyages, journies, and expeditions, 
made by the Coffacs to the eaftern coafts of Afia, to gain an 
acquaintance with the feveral barbarous nations living upon 
the coaft of the Frozen Ocean, and roaming over an immenfe 
tract of country in northern Afia, thereby to extend the limits 
of the Ruffian empire; and in the next place, a relation of the 
voyages, performed by order of the czar Peter the Great, and 
the fucceeding emprefs, in fearch of a paflage between Afia 
and America, from the Frozen to the Pacific Ocean, along the 
coaits of Kampt/chatka and Chinefe Tartary. The narrative is 
illuftrated by a very accurate original map of the Ruffian dif- 
coveries, comprehending the Afiatic Coaft from Nova Zembla 
round the T/chukt/chi to Japan, and marked with the courfe of 
the veflels from the river Lena to Kamptfchatka, and of the cap- 
tains Bering and Tchirckow, from the latter place to the Ame- 
rican coaft, zo and 24 degrees north of Cape Conception, on 
the coaft of California. Another very curious map that adorns 
this collection of voyages, is copied from a Japonefe map of the 
world, formerly the property of Sir Hans Sloane, and now de- 
pofited in the Britifh Mufeum. Only what relates to the pre- 
fent defign is here delineated ; but it is wonderful to obferve, 
how nearly the conje€tures of a people, ignorant of the ufe of 
the compafs, unacquainted with fcience, and little fkilled in 
navigation, coincide with+the account given by the Ruffian ma- 
riners, and indeed the charts of the beft geographers of the 
northern parts of Afia and-America. From hence it may be 
fairly argued, that fome native of Japan muft actually have 
performed the fame voyage northward, as Bering and ‘Tchirc- 
kow to the fouthward, and touched in his paflage not only 
upon the American coaft of California, but penetrated to the 
Frozen Ocean ; though we can difcover, fume egregious blun- 
ders in defcribing the courfe of the land, as he advances to the 
northward. Indeed we find that, in faé&t, a veffel from Ja- 
pan was ftranded on the coaft of Kamptfchatka in the year 
1729; but the map we have mentioned mult, from circum- 
ftances, have been of much earlier date. 

When Peter the Great had drawn up orders with his own 
hand, for trying a north-eaft paffage, it was entirely unknown 
at his court, that this difcovery had been made above feventy 
years before by his Coffac fubjects ; the relation of which was 
found in the year 1736, among the archives of the town of 
Fakutzk, capital of a province on the river Lexa. It was in the 
year,1636 thefe expeditions by fea and land were firft under- 
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taken; the Coffacs and Ruffians pufhing their difcoveries by 
gentle gradations to the weftward, until they doubled the head- 
land of T/chukt/chi, when they proceeded fouthward towards 
Kampt/chatha; a {pace that was traverfed at different periods, 
by different perfons, either by accident or defign. We have 
no room to enter upon particulars ; fufficient it is, that the cu- 
rious reader will meet with great abundance of entertainment, 
not only in purfuing the courfe of the difcovery, and the perils 
to which the adventurers expofed themfelves, but from the in- 
terfperfed defcriptions of many barbarous nations, differing 
from all mankind befides, in cuftoms and manners. What 
fhall we think of a peopte cloathed with duck fkins, and who, 
to look beautiful, pierce their cheeks, nofes and lips, with the 
large teeth of the morfe or fea horfe? Let the following ac- 
count furnifh a fpecimen of the whole. 

‘ The Korjakj or Koraiki, are a pagan nation, living on the 
weit and north fide of the country of Kamtfchatka. They are 
beardlefs, like the Laplanders, Samojeds, and Ojitiacks ; for 
in the firft place, they have naturally very little hair about the 
mouth, and what little they have they pluck out, as do alfo 
the Jakuhti, Tungusii, and Kalmucks. They are naturally.a 
good harmlefs people, and have no idols of itone, wood, or 
any other materials, as the Oftiacks have. ‘They ufe no manner 
of ceremony in their devotion ; but when.they go out a hunt- 
ing, they pray to the Supreme Being to blefs them with fuc- 
cefs. However, they have their Schaamans or magicians, and 
are avery filthy people. They do not build their huts on the 
ground, but upon four pofts, like fome Armenians, and get 
up, by means of a ladder, to the top, where they enter through 
ahole. For their neceffary occafions they make ufe of a tub, 
which they have with them in the hut, and, when: full, they 
carry it out, and make ufe of the fame tub to bring in water, 
for other occafions: a whole family will lie all naked together 
under one large coverlet. ‘The Ruffians who trade with them, 
carry thither a kind of mufhrooms, called, in the Ruffian 
tongue, Muchumor, which they exchange for fquirrels, fox, 
ermin, fable, and other furs: thofe who are rich among them, 
lay up large provisions of thefe mufhrooms for the winter. When 
they make a feaft, they pour water upon fome of thefe mufh- 
rooms, and boil them. ‘They then drink the liquor, which in- 
toxicates them ; the poorer fort, who cannot afford to lay in a 
ftore of thefe mufhrooms, poft themfelves, on thefe occafions, 
round the huts of the rich, and watch the opportunity of the 
guefts coming down to make water, and then hold a wooden 
bowl to receive the urine, which they drink off greedily, as hav- 
ing fiill fome virtue of the mufhroom in it, and by this way 


they alfo get drunk.’ In fpring and fummer they catch a large 
quantity 
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quantity of fith, and digging holes in the ground, which they 
line with the bark of birch, they fill them with it, and cover 
the holes over with earth. As foon as they think the fith is 
rotten and tender, they take out fome of it, pour water upon 
it, and boil it with red-hot pebbles (as the Finlandians do their 
beer) and feed upon it, as the greateft delicacy in the world. 
This mefs ftinks fo abominably, that the Ruffians who deal 
with them, and whoare none of the moft fqueamih, are them- 
felves not able to endure it. Of this liquor they likewife drink 
foimmoderately, that they will be quite intoxicated, or drunk 
with it.’ 

~The fecond part is of more confequence, but lefs entertain- 
ing. It contains a relation of captain Bering’s firft voyage 
from Kamtfchatka, to 67 degrees 18 minutes north latitude ; 
the attempts of Scheftakow and Pawlutzki, to make difcove- 
ries on the northern coaft of Afia; the orders received by the 
profeffors Muller, Gmelin, and La Croyere, in the year 1731, 
to proceed to the extremity of Siberia, attend Bering and other 
officers in a new projected expedition, and fix the exact fituation 
of fuch places as might be difcovered, as well as report the na- 
tural produce, not only of thofe countries but of the Ruffian 
dominions towards the north and north-weit extremities, the 
intention of which voyage was fruftrated by various accidents ; 
the paflage of Spanberg from Ochotzk, in the Ruffian domi- 
nions, to Japan, in 17383; of lieutenant Walton, who parted 
company with him, and met with fimilar fuccefs; and Jaftly, 
of Bering and Tichirikow, in the year 1740, attended by the 
profeffor La Croyere, and his adjuné Steller, to the coaft of 
America. 

We fhall trouble the reader with only one extract from thefe 
journals, which will fully demonftrate the inutility of the dif- 
coveries to the commerce of the maritime powers ; and we ima- 
gine it will have the more weight as it comes from the inge- 
nious profeffor Muller, whofe bufinefs it was to give thefe ex- 
peditions all poffible confequence. ‘ The ufe of thefe endea- 
vours was (fays he) to afford an increafe of knowledge, and 
more certainty in the geography of thofe parts, on the one 
hand, and to afcertain on the other, in the moft decifive man- 
ner, the impoffibility of the navigation through the Frozen Sea, 
that had been formerly undertaken by the Englifh and Dutch, 
in order to difcover a nearer way to the Eaft Indies, which has 
here been fo artfully done, that now, in my opinion, nobody 
will eafily think of attempting any fuch voyage. To put this 
important truth in its full light, I will add the following confi- 
derations : 

‘ Firft, fuch a navigation ought to be made in one fummer, 


if it be of any ufe. But now we have feen, that we cannot get 
in 
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ih one fummer fo muchas from Archangel to the Ob, and from 
thence to the Jenifei. Five or fix years have elapfed before one 
fuch fingle voyage was accomplifhed. And have not alfo the 
Dutch and Englifh met with infinite difficulties in their paflage 
through the ftreights Weygat ? 

‘ Inthe next place, between the Pjafida and Chatanga, a 
row of iflands extends from the contipent a great way into the 
fea, and denies all paffage as well on one fide as the other. Jel- 
merland is reprefented by Hafius, in his map of Ruffia, difco- 
vered in 1664, according to ancient accounts, uniting Nova 
Zembla to Siberia. Thefe iflands may be the fame impedi- 
ment to navigation. 

‘ The fame may be faid of the vaft rocks of ice to be met 
with, that are firmly fixed. Thefe, at the fame time, raife a 
doubt againft the opinion of thofe who are for ordering a na~ 
vigation, not along the coafts, but through the wide fea, near 
the north pole. ’Tis true, the voyage would be much fhort- 
er; but would not the obftru€tions remain the very fame? 
For, if the before-mentioned mountains of ice, fuch as have 
been found about Greenland and Spitzbergen, are innumera- 
ble, there muft then be fomething that hinders the motion that 
would otherwife be communicated to them by the fea and the 
winds. This may be occafioned by the ice being continued as 
far as the north pole, or becaufe under the pole, or near it, 
there is land to which the mountains of ice are fixed at the 
bottom, fince they are deeper under the water than above it. 
Captain Wood, in 1676, ftrongly maintained the probability 
of the north paflage, near the north pole, before he com- 
menced that voyage ; but by the voyage itfelf he was fuffi- 
ciently convinced of the impoffibility of it. 

‘ It is true, in the defcription of the moft ancient naviga- 
tions through the Frozen Sea, 1 have no where, with certainty, 
found that great country which has been reported to be fituated 
in the Frozen Sea: but this is no proof that it does not exift. 
The American coaft lying oppofite the land of the Tfchukt- 
fchi, may extend far enough to the north and weft, without 
our knowing it. Andif fo, it would, together with the moun- 
tains of ice fixed to it, be direétly in the way of thofe who 
would pafs by it near the north pole. 

‘ Even the paflage along the coafts does not promife better 
fuccefs than that with which it was made one hundred years 
ago. The general obfervation that the water in the fea de- 
creafes, proves alfo here true. ‘There is to be feen along the 
coafts of the Frozen Sea, wood caft on fhore on fuch heights 
that now a-days are not to be.reached by any flood or waves. 
Not far from the mouth of the river Jana, in the weft,‘ there 


is faid to lie an old Kotfche, remote from the fea-fhore now 
about 
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about five werits. From this, an extraordinary flatnefs of the 
coaft is to be concluded, which is alfo confirmed by verbal rela- 
tions of people who have frequently been at the Frozen Sea. 
But fuch a change is by no means advantageous for the naviga- 
tion, which is moftly made in a channel, not very wide, between 
the ice and the continent, which grows fhallower and fhallower. 
In the year 1709 it was hardly poflible to go with fchitikes be- 
tween the rivers Jndigirka and Kolyma, though thefe veffels are 
fmaller than the kotfches formerly, and do not go fo deep, of 
which I have a written teftimony. Now, if ftill fmaller and 
flatter veffels were built, they would do very well for fuch fhal- 
low places: but, as in fome places there are likewife fteep rocks 
that likewife projec into the fea, they would do the lefs fervice 
there ; not to mention that fmall veffels are intirely contrary to 
the intention of the voyage. 

* In the like manner there are impediments which particu- 
larly foreign fhips would meet with, were they to undertake | 
this paflage. When, in our days, the navigations through the 
Frozen Sea were to be made, people were fent out from all the 
rivers falling into the Frozen Sea, who were obliged to ere&t at 
thé mouths, certain marks, by piling up wood, for the navi- 
gators to direét their courfe by, at their arrival in thofe parts. 
Magazines were eftablifhed in feveral places along the coatts, 
out of which, in cafe of need, the provifions might be taken. 
All the pagan nations, dwelling thereabouts, were apprized of 
the navigation, and had orders, on the firft call, to haften to 
the affiftance of the mariners. Such advantages no foreign 
fhips can promife themfelves. ‘They muft always put a won- 
derful confidence in their own ftrength, which, however, may 
too eafily fail. What they do not bring with them, they muft 
not expect to find ; and, fuppofing it was to be hoped that the 
natives there would riot deny foreign fhips their affiftance, yet 
they are but feldom to be met with along the fea-coafts, but 
rather go upthe rivers, becaufe there they enjoy greater advan- 
tages of hunting. 

‘ And what fad confequences attend an European fhip, (like 
Heemfkirk at Nova Zembla) being obliged to winter there? 
The manner of living, and food of the European mariners, are 
by no means fit for fuch winter quarters. Brandy, falt meat, 
and bifcuit, are no remedies againft the fcurvy; and the want 
of exercife, which neceffarily follows, when a failor has nothing 
to do out of his hut, is {till more fatal. 

‘ In fuch cafes the manner of living of the Ruffians may 
ferve for a pattern, they almoft every other year alternately 
winter at Nova Zembla, without any harm. Thefe imitate the 
Samojedes in drinking frequently the frefh blood of rain-deer. 


The brandy, of which they make provifion for the voyage, they 
confume 
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confume before they reach the coaft of Nova Zembla. They 
know nothing of falt, or dry vi€tuals, but live upon the freth 
game which they catch, efpecially on wild rain-deer. Hunting 
requires continual motion. No body remains there above one 
day at atime in his hut, except he is hindered from going out 
by too great a ftorm, or too much fnow. Not to mention, 
that thefe people are provided with good warm furr’d cloaths, 
which the European failors want. Thefe are, in my opinion, 
reafons fufficient to prevent any nation’s undertaking for,the 
future fuch an.enterprize. Father Caftel had the fame opinions 
before ; but then they were without fufficient foundation, and 
men would have remained in a continual uncertainty, if the 
above related navigation through the Frozen Sea had not clear 
ed up the matter.’ 

Several typographical errors obfcure the fenfe of this tran~ 
flation, which, in other refpects, appears to be juft to the ori- 
ginal. Upon the whole, we recommend thefe Voyages as 
fraught with good fenfe, abounding with entertainment, and 
extremely agreeable, from the fimplicity of the narrative, and 
the candour of the journalift. 





Art. VIII. Sermons on Jeveral Subje&s and Occaftons. By George 
Fothergill, D. D. late Principal of St. Edmund-Hall, Oxford. 
8vo. Pr. 5s. Rivington, [Concluded] | 


W E cannot forbear hinting our difapprobation of this au- 

thor’s method of printing the emphatical word or words 
in almoft every fentence in Italic charafters: it hurts the eye, 
and disfigures the page. Itis a violation of that elegant plain- 
nefs and fimplicity which cannot be too much obferved in every 
partof writing. It fets forth too great a fhew of an uncommon 
force of expreffion. A writer cannot, indeed, too much labour 
to acquire this excellency, but neither can he too carefully avoid 
all ftudious difplay of it. If it be defended as a help to point out 
the meaning and full force of the fentence, we reply that this 
fhould be done by the words themfelves ; and that the very ufe 
of fuch a help, fuppofes either obfcurity in the writer, or wéak- 
nefs in the reader ; fuppofitions, which it is not forthe intereft 
of the writer to make. 

The author before us is not fingular in this practice; and 
therefore we have faid thus much, in-order to difcourage it in 
others, and in hopes of engaging the worthy editor to remove 
this blemith in a future edition. An editor cannot holdthe fa&ts 
or the reafoning of his author too facred: but fince the liberty 
which we would recommend, affeéts neither the fentiment nor 

: even 
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even the language of the author, we cannot think it inconfifter# 
either with the fidelity or the delicacy of the editor. 

We now proceed with our extraé from the tenth Sermon, 
which has been delayed by an accident that need not be ex- 
plained to the public. 

Having fhewn how far the defire of great things is permitted, 
aad how it ought to be reftrained, the author proceeds thus, fe- 
condly, to fhew the reafonablenefs of the advice contained in the 
text, as now explained and limited. 

‘ The two principal objeéts of a wife man’s concern, fo far I 
mean as relates to himfelf, will (I fuppofe) be allowed to be “ an 
eafy and fafe paflage through this fhort life;” and ‘‘ a fecure 
reverfion of happinefs in the life tocome.” ‘And fhould not 
only the irregular purfuit, but the very poffeflion of the great 
things under confideration, appear likely to expofe both thefe 
interefts to no fmall hazard; the point before us will, I pre< 
fume, want no farther illuftration. Let ws fee then, firft, 
how the cafe ftands with regard to a man’s quiet and comfort- 
able. pafflage through the prefent life. He that affeéts to be 
greateft of all, mutt generally be, for fome confiderabte time at 
leaft, the fervant of all. In this fervice many humours mutt be 
gratified, many tedious attendances given, perhaps many little 
things done. Nor is this only an irkfome but an invidious em- 
ployment. No fooner is a man perceived to have raifed his 
views, but the jealoufies of all about him are alarmed, and his 
oppofers will probably be ftill more numerous than his competi- 
tors; for in this conteft it frequently becomes neceffary, not 
only to counter-act the efforts of thofe who contend for, the 
fame prize, but to guard againft the wanton malice of the 
otherwife unconcerned fpectators ; whilft there is fcarce any 
of them fo infignificant, as not to be able, by fome ill office or 
other, to retard the progrefs, if not wholly to defeat the pre- 
tenfions of a rifing man : and how difcouraging muft be the at- 
tempt, to work through the combined oppofition of fournefs 
and malevolence, of competition and envy ! | 

‘ Let us however fuppofe thefe and the like difficulties fur- 
mounted, and the ambitious man’s wifhes happily accomplifhed. 
But why do I fay Aappily ? Honour and exaltation may be ob- 
tained, and yet real happinefs at as great a diftance as ever. 
Pomp and grandeur appear large, and fill the eye when viewed 
at a diftance ; but, contrary to other objects of fight, grow lefs 
in proportion to the nearnefs of our approach to them. In- 
deed, an elevated fituation is too airy to furnifh out any folid en- 
tertainment to the mind of man; and the mind of the man 
that is moft in love with it, is often of fo peculiar a caft, that’ 


the finall fatisfa€tion which his acquifition might saat 
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ford him, lies at the mercy of every one that comes in his way. 
They. who could not, perhaps, hinder his advancement; may 
however by an omiffion of ceremony, efpecially by a fettled re- 
fufal of refpect, embitter his enjoyment of it. How little to 
be envied muft a man of this turn of mind be, even in the moft 
exalted ftation ; whilft he is more dependent upon his inferiors 
for their tribute of homage and veneration, than they can be 
upon him for his countenance or favour. 

‘ But were the poffeffion of honours and high offices more 
fatisfaftory than it ufually is, yet the precarioufnefs of the te- 
nure muft mae confiderable abatements from the value of the 
purchafe. Royz! favour has in all ages been complained of for 
its very uncertain duration; and the breath of the populace, 
in countries thought to enjoy more freedom, is perhaps ftill lefs 
to be relied on. And, indeed, man being in poffeffion of ho- 
nours, has generally lefs underftanding, lefs caution and cir- 
cumfpection about him, than whilft only in purfuit of it: 
Hence he is betrayed into more numerous inftances of mifcon+ 
du&, and thefe, at once, more confpicuous and lefs favourably 
obferved. Now tbe removal from an high degree of power and 
popularity, though a very eafy and quick defcent, is generally 
far enough from being a delightful one. Though the poffef- 
fion of great things can hardly yield pleafure, yet the parting 
with them is abundantly fufficient to adminifter pain. The 
enjoyment is vanity, the lofs vexation of fpirit. Such is the pro 
vifion which ambition ufually makes for the care and comfort of 
its votaries in the world | 

‘ But perhaps, after all, the hazard and pains which I have 
been briefly defcribing, may contribute towards fecuring out 
more important interefts ; and, if fo, how great foever our 
toil and vexation for the prefent may be, it will at worft foon 
be over, and we are juftified to ourfelves in willingly undergo- 
ing it. This, however, is a point of too great moment to be 
taken for granted. Let us then proceed to enquire, fecondly, 
how the great things of this world may be thought likely to af- 
fe& our views of happinefs in another. 

‘ Now.thus much may, I prefume, be faid as certain, that 
no {tation of God’s appointment can be in itfelf evil, and as 
fuch abfolutely to be avoided by ourfelves, or condemned in 
others. The truth is, our condition hereafter will not be final- 
ly determined from our fituation, but ffom our behaviour here, 
And in reference to the point before us at prefent, great dif- 
tinétion fhould be made between the cafe of thofe perfons on 
the one hand, who are regularly advanced to offices of eminence 
and power, and theirs on the other, who, with eagernefs and 
impetuofity, perhaps by treachery or violence, prefs into them. 
If the former thogld encounter difficulties, they are however up- 
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on duty ; and’ after ufing their own honeft endeavours, may 
humbly rely upon the aids of divine grace for their fupport, 
and the favourable allowances of divine mercy for their defeats 
in the performanee: whereas the latter, by running without be- 
ing fent, make themfelves wholly anfwerable for the confe- 
quences ; and as they are following their own devices, they may 
juftly be left to ftand or fall by their own wifdom and ftrength 
but in how hazardous a fituation they muft then be, a few 
words may fufficiently illuftrate. 

‘ And here the various temptations which lie in the way to 
greatnefs might very properly come under confideration. But 
I pretend not to enumerate, much lefs to enlarge upon thefe: 
neither, indeed, will the time permit me to do more than juft to 
touch upon a few of thofe fins, which too eafily befet the pof- 
feflors of it. Such are luxury and intemperance, with all that 
train of ills natural and moral, which ufually attend upon them. 
Thefe vices, it is true, are not peculiar to exalted ftations 3 
but then, to perfons of high rank and ftudious of popularity, 
they put on the air of neceflary virtues, and come recommended 
under the advantageous names of hofpitality and magnificence. 
Such again are pride and felf-conceit, with which the applaufes 
of fycophants are perpetually puffing up men in power and af~ 
fluence, whilft thefe have but little leifure, amd perhaps ftill lefs 
inclination, to corre&t fuch impreffions, by communing with their 
own hearts——Such alfo are infolence and haughtinefs towards 
inferiors in general, and want of feeling for the diftreffes of the 
afflicted part of them :—But fuch, above all, is a dangerous for- 
getfulnefs of God, and a fatal negleé&t of the concerns of an- 
other world. The great and powerful are fo befet with the fo- 
citations, fo encompaffed by the incenfe offered up to them 
by their fellow-creatures, that the very thought of prefenting 
their own to their great Creator, cannot, without fome difhi- | 
culty, gain admittance. Amidft the crowd of many things, 
about which they are careful and troubled, the one thing need- 
ful is, from time to time, dilmiffed to fome more convenient 
feafon, till at length their affeétion becomes fixed on thofe ob- 
jets which have fo long engroffed their attention. Were high 
life (as it is fometimes called) expofed to no other inconve- 
nience or fnare befides this, farely no wife man could, 
with importunity, thruft himfelf upon a ftation of fo. much 
danger. 

« And yet pre-eminence and power, at the fame time that they 
endanger a man’s virtue, do alfo heighten his obligations to ex 
emplary degrees of it: for though God bas given no man licence 
to fin, what perfons of inferior rank do, is comparatively of 
little moment to the world about them. Their actions are 
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rarely {pread farther than that fmall circle by which they are cir- 
Gumfcribed : whereas, the motions of -perfons in an higher or- 
bit are feen and attended to, and their influences felt by all. 
‘The behaviour of great men, every thing they fay or do, may 
have very extenfive confequences : on their advice and influence 
not only the morals and happinefs of afew, but the good order 
of kingdoms, and (which is of ftill higher moment) the ad- 
' vancement of true religion, and the falvation of fouls, may 
often very much depend. And how awful a fituation is this ! 
how little to be courted ! rather how much to be dreaded! ef- 
pecially when we look forward to that great day, when au- 
thority and influence muft, among other talents, be ftrictly ac- . 
counted for ! 

So far then we fee, may the pains we take in purfuit of ho- 
nour and advancement, be from forwarding us in the more im- 
portant race that is fet before us ; that our very fuccefs in the 
former, will lay an additional weight upon us in regard to the 
latter: it will multiply and ftrengthen our temptation to fin, 
whilit it enlarges and enforces our obligations to duty ; at once - 
adding to our danger, and (in cafe of mifcarriage) increafing 
our condemnation. 

‘But if, for men in power and authority, it be at the fame 
time fo very difficult to keep themfelves pure, fo almoft una- 
voidable to become partakers of other men’s fins, it may be 
afked with regard to the powerful, as it once was concerning 
the rich, Who then can be faved ? And the anfwer muft be the 
fame that was then given, With God all things are poffible. When 
Providence piaceth men in any ftation, they, may, if not want- 
ing to themfelves, depend upon receiving fupplies fuited to.the 
neceflary demands of it. The hazardous nature of any fer- 
vice is a good reafon againtt rufhing into it eagerly, and without 
juft occafion ; but where duty calls, the confideration of dan- 
ger muft be regulated by it.——In fhort, we may with Agar de. 
precate the two extremes, in refpect of honour as well-as 
riches ; and, I hope, enough has been faid to illuitrate the pru- 
dence, ordinarily at at leaft, of fo doing. But our prayers, 
and our other endeavours, fhould always be employed with en- 
tire refignation to his will, who hath a right to aifpofe of us in 
his own way, and who beit knows how to place us in a fitua- 
tion, as well as to feed us with food, convenient for us.’ 

We wiih we could have laid before our readers the author’s 
application of the confiderations already offered, to the regu- 
lation of our practice. But the extent of this article obliges 
us to clofe our extract here, and to content ourfelves with re- 
commending to them the perufal of the remainder in the work 
iifelf; affuring them that they will findit, like all the other dif- 
courfes of this author, animated, and replete with good fenfe. 
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We fingled out this fermon, from which to give our fpecimen, 
as particularly deferving the attention of the public, at a junc- 
ture when we every day hear of competitions for power and 
preferment, and when it is of the utmoft importance both to 
public and private peace, that ambition fhould be duly regu- 
lated. 

We cannot take our leave of this author without adding fome 
reflections, which were often prefent to our minds during our 
perufal of thefe difcourfes, Our author’s life, we are affured, 
Was in every refpect as excellent as his writings ; an example 
of true rational piety, and fuch as became a chriftian divine ; 
and yet, with all this worth, and thefe abilities united, he never 
obtained any higher preferment than what he fucceeded to of 
courfe in his college, and to which the moft ordinary talents, 
and common decency of behaviour would have recommended 
him. It cannot be pretended that his merit was negieéted be- 
caufe it was hidden in obfcurity. His behaviour, in a very ufe- 
ful and confpicuous ftation, in one of our univerfities for a long 
courfe of years, was fuch, as made his merit generally known. 
‘To all of rank and eminence in the church, it muft have been 
particularly known; and yet he never found a patron: whilft 
men with not half his merit, or whofe merit at leaft was not 
half fo well, nor fo publicly approved, were daily rifing to dig- 
nities and rich preferments in the church. Every friend of our 
eftablifhed church, muft fee with regret fo ftrong a proof that 
fomething elfe befides merit is necefflary to recommend a man to 
preferment. If this muft give pain to every ordinary f{pecta- 
tor, how fevere muft be the reflection to thofe, who in this, or 
any other minftance, muft condemn themfelves of having neg- 
lected merit, when they had it in their power to diftinguifh it. 
They who have preferments to beitow, muft be fenfible that it 
is atruft repofed in them for the public good, arid that they 
are anfwerable to God and the public for their difcharge of it. 
They muft be fenfible that this power was not put into their 
hands, to enable them to give wealth to their friends or depen- 
dents, Or to the dependents of fome man in power, who may 
repay to thema double favour ; but that they might encourage 
merit, and, as far as temporary bleffings can be its reward, re- 
wardit. If then they raife an unworthy man, and negle& the 
worthy, they abufe their truft, and mifapply their power; they 
throw difcouragements in the way of merit, and, inftead of 
kindling and keeping alive in the breafts of young men a de- 
fire to excel in their profeffion, they put them upon purfuing 
other roads to preferment, which appear to be more fuccefsful 
nay, they have ftill further confequences to anfwer for. For 
if an unworthy man is raifed to a place of truft in the church, 
all the mifchiefs that may arife from his mifconduét, ill exam- 
ples 
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ple, or inabilities, are certainly chargeable upon thofe who 
placed him there ;-and if the man of merit is difregarded, and 
left in a low ftation, all that the caufe of virtue fuffers from 
the want of his abilities, will certainly be laid to the account of 
thofe who might have raifed him to a ftation where his merit 
would have had the moitt extenfive influence. We take no 
pleafure in dwelling on a fubjec&t, which, though it cafts no 
reproach on our religion, or on the conftitution of our church, 
doth certainly furnith conclufions little to the advantage of 
its prefent adminiftration: nor fhould we have made the_re- 
fle&tion, had it not led to another manifeftly favourable to re- 
ligion. 

ert hath been commonly urged by unbelievers, that the tef- 
timony and the reafonings of our clegry, in favour of Chrif- 
tianity, deferve no regard as coming from perfons evidently in- 
terefted in‘its fuccefs. In anfwer to which, we would only de- 
fire any impartial perfon to look into the ftate of the world, 
and the itate of the church, and then to determine whether 
the members of the latter may be faid to have purfued their 
interefts when they embraced its party. Let a fair comparifon 
be made between the clergy and men of equal abilities in the 
world, and we believe it will be acknowledged, that they would 
not have injured their temporal interefts by engaging in any 
other courte of life. On fuch a comparifon it muft~ftrike us 
not a little, to fee in every branch of fecular bufinefs men of 
the moft contemptible abilities amaffing enormous fums, and 
bequeathing princely fortunes to their families, whilft in the 
facred profeflion we behold men adorned with talents, which 
would have added luftre to any ftation, ftarving, as it is not 
improperly called, on a curacy, or even where they have been 
thought tolerably fuccefsful, enjoying a bare fufficiency, and 
leaving a worthy family in dittrefs. 

Let the infidel then bluth to eccho this.ftale objeétion, or 
whifper it only to thofe who are entirely ignorant of the ftate 
of the world ; let him learn in filence, that it happens, no 
doubt, providentially, that thofe who have diftinguifhed them - 
felves moft in defence of Chriftianity, have been amongft the 
inferior and neglected clergy ; and let him be told, to his con- 
fufion, that we number amongit the ableft advocates of Chrif- 
tianity, a CaiLtincworTH, a Hooxer, a Larann, a Foe 
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Art. 1X. Medical Commentaries. Part I. Containing a plain and 
direc? Anfwer to Profefor Monro, jun. Inter/perfed with Re- 
marks on the Structure, Fun@icns, and Difeafes of feveral Parts 
of the ¥luman Body. By William Hunter, M.D. 410. Price 


45s. 6d. Millar. . 


HAT firft attra&s the eye and the approbation of the 

reader, in opening this performance, is the beauty of 
the paper and print, a circumftance but too much neglected in 
the generality of modern publications. Prefixed to thefe com- 
mentarics is an advertifement, importing, that the author has 
formed the defign of offering tothe public, from time to time, 
his obfervations in anatomy, furgery, and midwifery ; that the 
fecond part will contain an account of the gravid uterus, the 
long delay in publifhing which has afforded favourable oppor- 
tunities of making improvements on this fubje&t; and that the 
plates, illuftrating the defcription of the gravid uterus, will be 
publifhed feparately in a large folio volume. This muft bea 
very agreeable declaration to all thofe who are acquainted with 
the doétor’s capacity and precifion, and know what indefatiga- 
ble pains he has taken, and what extraordinary expence he has 
incurred in procuring plates fo executed by the beft artifis, as 
will at once do honour to the arts of engraving and anatomy. 
In his introdu€tion we find a modeft apology for troubling the 
public with the fequel of a controverfy, which fome time ago 
unhappily arofe between him and Dr. Alexander Monro, junior, 
of Edinburgh, touching certain anatomical difcoveries, ‘ But 
({fays he) the treatment I received from that gentleman, has been 
fo very fingular, that it was infitted upon by my friends, that 
I fhould publith a full ftate of the cafe, fupported by unquef- 
tionable teltimony.’ Indeed, it muft have required an extra- 
ordinary fhare of patience and philofophy, to be filent fo long 
under the acrimonious impeachment of an adverfary, who not 
only endeavoured to deprive him of that honour to which he 
had fuch an unqueftionable claim, as the unprejadiced reader 
will fee in perufing this performance ; but alfo aggravated the 
injury with the moft illiberal reproaches, taxing him with want 
of veracity, and indeed of common honefty ; with falfehood, 
malice, envy, ignorance, folly, and prefumption +. Dr. Hun- 
ter obferves, that the original difpute turns upon fa&s and 
dates ; and therefore does not allow of quibble or evafion ; that 
what relates to the injeGtion of the tubuli ters, and to the ufe 





+ See Dr. Monro’s pamphlet, intitled, Obfervations Anato- 
mical and Phyfiological, wherein Dr. Hunter’s claim to fome 
difcoveries is exami@ed ; particulary pages 2, 4, 10, and 11. 
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of the lymphatic veffels, muft be hiftorical, and muft be fup- 
ported by fufficient vouchers, 

In the firft chapter Dr. Hunter pfoduces the evidence of fix 
gentlemen of unqueftioned veracity, who attended his lectures 
at the time, to prove that, in November 1752, he inje&ed the 
vas deferens in the human body with mercury, and by that me- 
thed filled the whole epididymis, and the tubes that come out 
from the body of the teftis, to form it: that, in a few days af- 
ter, the do€tor’s brother, Mr. John Hunter, made another pre- 
paration of the fame kind, and fhewed the teftis open, with 
the tubular internal fubftance very generally filled with mer- 
cury. The gentlemen, who bear witnefs to this important faa, 
are thefe: Mr. Galhie, of Spital-fquare, furgeon ; Mr. Wat- 
fon, of Marlborough-ftreet, furgeon, and reader of anatomy ; 
Mr. Davenport, of Norfolk-ftreet, furgeons Mr. Davies, of 
King-ftreet, furgeons and Mr. Pile, of Parliament-ftreet, Weft- 
aminfter. Thus Dr. Hunter has effeftually complied with the 
defire of Dr. Alexander. Monro, jun. who, in his pamphlet , 
advifed him to produce the teftimony of fome few of the num- 
ber who faw the preparation in queftion, in Dr. Hunter’s Au- 
tumn courfe for the year 17§ 2. 

The authors of the Critical Review, in giving an account of 
a pamphlet, publifhed by Dr..Monro at.Berlin in 1757 ; in 
which he affumes to himfelf the merit of having difcovered, 
that the lymphatic valvulous veins were no other than abfor- 
bents, could not help expreffing their farprize, that he fhould 
claim that as a difcovery which" had been many years publicly 
taught by Dr. Hunter; and that in his pamphlet, he fhould 
not once name Dr. Hunter, although he had attended his lec- 
tures, and heard him expatiate upon the fame fubje&. Dr. 
Monro, in his own juftification, afirmed, that he had of him- 
felf made the difcovery of the true ule of the lymphatics, and 
confirmed it by experiments, before he knew the leaft tittle of 
what Dr. Hunter had done on the fame fubje&t : nay, he went 
farther: he or his father declared, that before he arrived in 
London, he had never heard a fyliable of Dr. Hunter’s opinion 
concerning the lymphatics; and therefore he concluded, that 
Dr. Hunter had gleaned all that he knew of the matter from 
his inaugural differtation, 'publifhed at Edinburgh ia the +year 
1755. He feemed to triumph in this demonftration, and to 
challenge Dr. Hunter to prove, by evidence, that he ever 
broached and fupported fuch a doétrine before this period. 

In the fecond chapter of the performance pow before us, 
Dr. Hunter proves it accordingly, by manufcript notes taken 
from his le€&tures, before Dr. Alexander Monro pretends to have 
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made the difcovery ; for he owns, in his pamphlet +, that it was 
not till the fummer 1753, that he received the firft hint that 
thé lymphatics were not continued from the arteries, but that 
they caine from the cellulas membrane, and confequently were 
abforbents. The notes here inferted are owned, by Mr. Sy- 
mons, of Exeter, furgeon, who attended Dr. Hunter’s letures 
in the year 1746, and the three following courfes; by Mr. Ha- 
milton, profeffor of anatomy at Glafgow, who attended him in 
1748, and 1749 ; by Mr. Watfon, reader of anatomy, who 
attended him in 1748; by DrsD’Urban, who attended him in 
1749; by Dr. Smith, reader of anatomy at Oxford, who at- 
tended him in1750; by Mr. Davenport, who attended him in 
37513; by Mr. Galhie, who attended him in the fame year ; by 
Dr. Abernethie, of Edinburgh, who attended him ins 7523 by 
Dr. Hadley, phyfician to St. Thomas’s Hofpital, who attended 
him in January 1754; and Dr. Coliignon, profeflor of anato- 
my at Cambridge, fays, in a letter to Dr. Hunter, “ J always 
imagined, that the do&rine of tke lymphatics, as defcribed by 
you in the third paragraph, and which I held as orthodox, was 
delivered by you.at your le&tures; but the length of time elapfed 
fince I had the pleafure of attending them, my having omitted 
to take any notes, and the frequent intercourfe which I have 
had with many of your pupils, for fome years, make it impof- 
fible for me to.recollect with certainty, whether I firtt had it 
from your own mouth, or colleCed it from fuceeeding pupils.” 
Now if the reader will take the trouble to perufe thefe notes, 
written from Dr. Hunter’s leftures in the year 1749, and the 
four following, he will find the very quinteffence of that difcoe 
very, which Dr. Monro pretends te have made in the fummer 
of 1/53. . 

Ds. Alexander Monro’s brother, Dr. Donald,. had declared 
in a letter to the authors of the Critical Review, inferted in the 
Number for December, 1757, thathe had diffeéted for his fa- 
ther, from the year 1745 to 1750, and had in the winter con- 
Mtantly numbers of the pupils about him, and was intimate with 
many, of them, efpecially of the Eyglifh young gentlemen ; 

et.while he remained at Edinburgh, henever could know one 
thing: Dr. Hunter was doing. Dr. Denald Monro having made 
this declaration, Dr. Hunter fet on foat an enquiry, and found, 
that manufcripts of his lectures were very common among the 
ftudents at Edinburgh, about the time;that profeflor Monro 
pretends to have made his difcoveries: one, in particular, writ- 
ten by Dr. Alexander Bruce, who had atteaded feveral courfes 
with Dr. Hunter; the other, by Dr. Ahernethie, who candidly 
owns, in a letter to Dr. Hunter, that he-lent it to feveral pera 
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fons, and tothe beft of his remembrance, to Mr.-Greenhill, in 
the winter of the year 1753-4. Thefe are pretty ftrong pre- 
fumptions againft Dr. Alexander Monro, jun. who, in the 
Edinburgh Effays and Obfervations, publithed his account of 

the injection of the tubuli tefis, in. the year 1754; and in the 
fummer 1755, publifhed a Thefis, in which he mentions his 
opinion of the lymphatics : but what feems to clofe the difpute, 
without any poflibility of revival; are the following letters from 
Dr. Black, profeflor of medicine at Glafgow, to Dr. Hunter, in- 
ferted in the third chapter of thefe Commentaries. 

‘The reader would be aftonifhed (fays Dr. Hunter) if he 
knew the circumftances minutely, many of which I am undera 
neceflity.of fupprefling. I will take the liberty of mentioning 
only one little piece of. private hiftory, which I prefume will be 
fatisfa€tory. 1 knew that Dr, Black, profeffor of medicine at 
Glafgow, who gave the letter in favour of Dr. Monro, had 
ftudied at Glafgow before he went to Edinburgh, where I ima- 
gined he muft probably have known fomething of my dpinion 
‘about the lymphatics before he became acquainted with Dr. 
Alexander Monro, jun. I made fome enquiry, and was informed 
my conjecture was well founded: then I wrote a letter*upon the 
fubje&t to Dr. Black, in which I propofed. the three following 
queftions; firft, if he had feen a MS of my lectures at Glafgow 
or Edinburgh ; fecondly, if he knew it was an opinion of mine 
that the lymphatics were the fyftem of abforbents, previoufly to 
his feeing Dr. Monro’s MS on that fubje&t; and then, thirdly, 
if he had faid any thing of this to.Dr. Monro when he faw his 
manufcript, In anfwer to this letter I received the following, 
which I fhall-give at full lengths; 


‘© Dear Sir, 


“The difpute between you and Dr. Monro has given me 
a great deal of concern, and I have often withed- that my en- 
deavours to prevent it had been fuccefsful. But fince I was not 
fo happy as to effect this, and that I am called upon as a wit- 
nefs, the only tafk Jeft me is to do impartial juftice to: both fides, 
by attefting thofe facts of which I have any knowledge,’ and 
concerning which my teftimony is demanded. This I have al- 
ready done with fefpe& to Dr. Monro ; and fhall now likewife 
an{wer thofe queftions which you have been pleafed to put to 
me. 

“s* In anfwer to the firft queftion, I muft affiire you, that [ 
never faw, nor ever had any knowledge of any manufcripts 
of your lectures.———But F muft declare, in anfwer to the fe- 
cond, that I knew it was an opinion of yours, before I went 
to itudy in Edinburgh, that the lymphatics were a fyftem of 
abforbents, and therefore quite diftin® in their nature and of- 
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fice from the veffels which belong to the fyftem of the heart. 
This I learned from Dr. Cullen; and the‘argument mentioned 
to me, according to the beft of my remembrance, was, that in 
making injections, you had obferved that the lymphatics were 
commonly filled when the inje&ted matter was extravafated, and 
not otherwife ; and, if 1 am not miftaken, he likewife told me, 
that, agreeable to this opinion, you filled the lymphatics of the 
tefticle with air by bruifing its fubftance a little, and blowing 
air into it through a hole in the tunica albuginea. 

‘‘ The converfation which paffed between Dr. Monro and me 
when he fhewed me the manufcript for his thefs, was, accord- 
ing to the beft of my remembrance, to this purpofe. As foon 
as I had read it, I told him that_he muft ftrike out intirely the 
Differtation upon the Lymphatics, becaufe the opinion he there 
propofed and fupported, had been entertained by you a very 
long time. I even ventured to tell him, I could not-help fuf- 
pecting his having got a hint of it; fome time or other, from 
me. He feemed furprifed ‘and difpleafed, and afferted, that it 
occurred to him in confequence of fome phenomena in his expe- 
riments, as related in the Differtation ; that he owed it to no 
perfon whatever; and that he was refolved to publifh it imme- 
diately, Iinfifted that, at any rate, if he did publifh it then, 
it would be abfolutely neceflary for him to mention Dr. Hun- 
ter as having been of the fame opinion before him, both be- 
caufe I thought politenefs and candor required fuch a confeffion, 
and becaufe he might expofe himfelf to very difagreeable fuf- 
picions by adting ctherwife ; but advifed him to delay the pub- 
lication’ of it until he had frankly eonverfed with Dr. Hunter 
himfelf, whofe courfe he propofed to attend the following win- 
ter, notdoubting but that, by fucha converfation, all caufe of 
fhynefs and difpute would have been prevented one way or 
other. 
- This, Sir, to the beft of my remembrance, i is the fubftance 
of what paffed between us upon this affair, the confequences of 
which have firice given me a great deal of uneafinefs. 

«fam, my dear Sir, with the greateft efteem, 

Glafgow, Your moft humble fervant, : 
Fuly 1,1 760. Josers Brack.” 


‘ When I thewed this letter among my friends, fome of them 
feemed to think, that, in ftri& juftice, Dr. Black ought to have 
mentioned fome of its contents in the letter which he gave as a 
teftimony for Dr. Monro. I own his condué& did not require any 
apology with me; I was well convinced of his i integrity, and ap- 
proved of his. benevolent tendernefs. However, I wrote to him 
again upon the fubjeét,and was favoured with his anfwer, which 
I think it my duty to lay before the reader. 


r 


“* Dear 
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*« T received your letter of the roth of this month, and can- 
not oppofe your intention of printing my former. I am obliged 
xo you for the tendernefS and delicacy with which you exprefs 
your concern, left the world fhould find any difficulty in ac- 
counting for my condué inthis atfair. I confefs it has been 
improper. When I wrote my. letter to Dr. Monro, I ought, 
no doubt, to have alo declared thofe circumftances which feem 
to favour your fide of the queftion: nor do I pretend to offer 
a fuficient apology ; but you muft give me leave to tell you, 
how I was induced to aét as Idid. And if [ difclofe fentiments 
which may not perhaps agree altogether with yours, you muft 
forgive the freedom I take, and confider that it is requifite for 
me to give my motives for whut I did. 

““l muft own therefore that I was under no neceflity, but 
moved by compaffion for a friend, who had taken a ftep which 
I no doubt thought exceffively wrong, but who was threatened 
with the mott affiding and infupportable of misfortunes, ‘the 
lofs of his character and reputation, and who, after all, might 
poflibly fuffer this lofs undefervedly too, through my being for- 
ward in publifhing what you have lately got from me. For 
though I could not. help fufpecting, from the circumftance of 
‘our frequently converfing together when I was in Edinburgh, 
that, tho’ he might afterwards forget, he might have had the 
‘firft idea of that opinion concerning the lymphatics from me, 
‘yet I had no reafon to be fatisfied of this point. And that he 
‘could pick up every particular of your arguments and experi- 
‘ments in order to publifh them as his own, is what I could not 
believe. I knew him to be acute, induftrious, and keen inthe 
‘purfuit of knowledge ; and believed him very capable’ of in- 
venting the feveral arguments and experiments which ‘he, has 
publithed in his rhefs and differtation, but could not conceive 
‘him to be capable of the other: and E mutt obferve, that be- 
‘fore I faw Dr. Monro’s’papers, tho’ I had a general notion of 
your doctrine upon the lymphatics, I was not mafter ef many 
‘arguments in fupport of it; becaufe'no doubt I hadnot at- 
tended fafficiently to the fubjeé&t, or had forgot a part of what 
I had heard, or had not heard the whole: but this I am fure 
‘of, that I read this part of his papers with particular 
pleafure, as finding that doétrine rendered much more pro- 
bable and interefting than I had conceived it before ; for he 
did not communicate his thoughts upon the fubject to me until 
he had put them together in writing. 

‘© When I therefore confidered what he muft fuffer, fhould I 
add probability to the accufations with which he was charged, 


and confidered at the fame time, that I had no reafon to be fa- 
tisfied 
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tisfied that he deferved fuch diftrefs, I was perfuaded to give at 
that time fuch part of my evidence only, as was perfe€tly dire& 
and conclufive; and to referve the reft until you laid me under 
the neceffity of declaring the whole. 

«* You defire to know in what particular manner Dr. Mon- 
ro communicated to me the method of raifing the lymphatics 
by blowing air into the glands. So far as I remember, when 
he faid that he could raife the lymphatics in this way, he told it 
me as a piece of anatomical news, or as a curious anatomical 
fa&, which I imagined was a difcovery of his own, as I had not 
confulted_Nuck or Cowper upon the fubje& ; but I cannot fay, 
that he either mentioned Nuck or Cowper, or faid that it was 
his own. 

“1 hope you will forgive the freedom I have taken in this 
letter, and believe me to be with the greateft refpe&, 

Gla/gow, Your fincere friend and humble fervant, 


Feb. 26,1761. Joszrn Brack.” 


‘Thefe letters are fo itrong and clear, that they need no 
comment.’ 

It is a little furprifing. that profeffor Monro, fen. fhould af- 

fure the public in his letter, inferted in the Critical Review for 
November 1757, that his fon Dr. Alexander, went to London 
in abfolute ignorance of Dr. Hunter’s having any particular 
opinion goncerning lymphatics. 
_ As Dr. Monro, in his pamphlet, gives himfelf credit for hav- 
ing obferved the rules of civility:.and decorum, in vifiting Dr. 
Hunter, when he returned from abroad to London, Dr. Hun- 
ter ebferves it was very ftrange he fhould behave fo refpetfully 
towards a man whom he fo immediately afterwards loaded with 
public abufe : but'the truth is, he had. been fome days in Lon- 
don, and, no doubt, learned from his brother all that had paf- 
fed concerning this difpute in his abfence; and he calledat Dr. 
Hunter’s houfe in Jermyn-itreet, on the eve of his departure, 
atan hour when he knew:the doétor was lefturing at Covent- 
Garden, and could not poflibly be at home. Having obferved 
this form of decorum, he repaired to Edinburgh, where he 
wrote and publifhed his pamphlet, in which he reprefents Dr. 
Hunter as a man devoid of knowledge, candour, and veracity. 

The fourth chapter contains remarks upon fome extraordi- 
nary paragraphs in Dr. Monro’s pamphlet. ‘That gentleman 
taxes him with having infulted him at his le€&ture ; and the doc- 
tor demonftrates that nothing could. be farther from his inten- 
tion. Dr. Monro fays, that in defcribing the tefticle, Dr. 
Hunter obferved, that fome anatomifts thought they perceived 
remarkable veffels coming off from the epididymis ; but that, 
for his part, he never had feen any fuch veffels, and therefore 


queftioned if fuch difcoveries were much to be trufted. Dr. 
Morro 
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Monro fuppofed this remark was levelled at him: * but moft 
unluckily for the doctor (fays he) when he handed about his 
preparation, I evidently faw in it one of thofe very veffels, as 
confpicuous as I had ever obferved before, &c.? He adds, 
‘ While this ferves as a fample of the doétor’s civilities and ref- . 
pect, it may at the fame time give an idea of his accuracy in 
making obfervations and circumfpeétion in drawing conclu- 
fions. A proof too of the doétor’s candour is, ‘that, fince 
that time, he demonftrates fuch veflels, and paffes over in 
filence by whom they were firft remarked and defcribed ; 
or in what way, or by whom, they were firft pointed out in 
his own preparations to his brother, and fo to himfelf’ We 
apprehend that Dr. Hunter could not have been treated with 
more contempt, had he been a corn-cutter; and that he could 
not have deferved more contempt, had his antagonift been a fe- 
cond Hippocrates, and himfelf a tooth-drawer. But the true 
ftate of the cafe is this: Dr. Hunter did not believe that any 
fuch veffels exifted; and therefore being under the necefliry of 
declaring his opinion, he declared it with all the delicacy which 
the nature of the fubjeét would admit, and appeals to the au- 
dience for the truth of this affertion. Dr. Monro pretended to 
fee the veffel in the epididymis, even while it was inclofed in a 
bottle. Dr. Hunter’s brother afterwards took it out of the 
bottle, in prefence of feveral gentlemen, examined it with the 
utmoft accuracy, found it to be a little part of the epididymis 
projecting? beyond the reft; unravelled the greateft part by dif- 
fection, and obferved it was made up of the convolutions of the 
common excretory canal, &c. That Dr. Hunter ever after de- 
- feribed fuch veffels is an abfolute falfehood. His pupils will 
bear witnefs to the contrary. He was, and is fully convinced, 
that no fuch veffel exifts, and that the error lay on the fide of 
Dr. Monro. We will add in our own names, that by undoubted 
advice from Edinburgh, Dr. Alexander Monro, jun. who tri- 
umphed fo much in this difcovery, and exulted fo much over 
his fenior—we will not fay, his better, in anatomy, for having 
' overlooked it, has, at his public leéture, recanted his opinion 
about this matter, and fairly owned himfelf to have been mif- 
taken. The remaining part of this chapter is taken up in 
fhewing what experiments he and his brother had made towards 
afcertaining the doétrine of the abforbing fyftem, and expofing 
other inconfiftencies in the charge exhibited againft him by 
profeffor Monro. 

The fifth chapter treats of abforption by veins. Dr. Monro 
had very unfairly taxed Dr. Hunter, with afferting that the red 
veins do not abforb, and repeats the old charge of ignorance 
upon this fcore. Dr. Hunter never fathered that hypothiefts, 
therefore the accufation is unjult : but this hypothefis was 
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adepted by us, the authors of the Critical Review ; and we 
have not as yet altered our opinion, notwith{tanding all that 
Mr. Profeffor has faid to prove the abfurdity of it. Perhaps, 
when he has acquired a little more experience, he will find it 
convenient to retract his notion upon this fubjeét, as he has.al- 
ready done in : ie other. Dr. Hunter did, indeed, in the win- 
ter of 1759-60, fay at his letures, that he believed the red 
veins did not abforb ; and gave his reafons for that belicf. His 
own doétrine of the tranfudation and abforption of fluids in 
animal bodies, and the following experiments on live animals, 
made by his brother, to afcertain his belief touching the abforb- 
ing power of red veins, are fo curious and fatisfactory, that we 
are much mortified, the narrow. limits of our work will 
not allow us to infert them intire. But we ftrenuoufly recom- 
mend the perufal of them to the reader, and in particular to 
the confideration of Dr. Alexander Monro, jun. who feems to 
treat other men’s notions with the moft fupercilious difregard. 
In the latter part of this chapter, Dr. Hunter refutes what Dr. 
Monro adduces as direét proofs, that red veins abforb; and 
makes fome other fhrewd obfervations, not very favourable to 
the anatomical characters of Dr. Monro and his father. 

In chapter the fixth our author proves, that he had demon- 
firated in all his courfes of letures, from the year 1747, the 
lachrymal gland and its dus in the human fubje&t, concerning 
which Dr, Alexander Monro, jun. fays, in his pamphlet, that 
feveral of the moft celebrated anatomifts, particularly Mor- 
gagni, Vater, Haller, and Zinn, had exhaufted their patience 
to no purpofe, in queft of fuch duéts in the human fubjedt, and 
that he difcovered them in the year 17535. which indeed has 
been to him a year of difcovery. ) 

Chapter the feventh contains an examination of what profef 
for Monro, fen. publifhed asa defence of his fon; and anfwers 
particularly that paragraph in which he is faid to have perpe- 
tual difputes with Pott, Haller, Albinus, &c. but, previous to 
this reply, he gives us fome judicious obfervations on the me- 
thod to be taken in making experiments on living animals, to 
prove that the lymphatics do aétually and certainly abforb; and 
thefe are followed by a curious cafe tending to illuftrate his 
theory. He fhews that he never had any difputes with Haller, 
nor with Albinus, though both of them had anticipated him in 
publifhing fome things as difcoveries, which he had known and 
publicly taught before their publications, particularly with re- 
gard to the fecond fet of teeth, and the doétrine that the pert- 
ofteum, dura mater, tendons, and ligaments, were alicgether 
infenfible, or, at leaft, were endowed with a very {mall degree 
of fenfibility. Here follow many fenfible obiervations on this 
fubje&, aud ftrong prefumptive proofs, that Eailer.was obliged 
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to Dr. Huntet for the difcovery ; for this laft gentleman con- 
ceived the opinion in 1741 'OF 1742, when he attended St, 
George’s Hofpital; taught it in his le€tures in 1746; confirm- . 
ed it by the remarkable cafe of Mr. Serjeant Ranby’s finger in, 
1748; and baron Haller avowed nearly the fame opinion in 
1753. 

{= the ninth and laft chapter Dr. Hunter has gwen a full 
ftate of the difpute between him and Mr. Pott, who, in his 
account of the rupture in which the teftis is in conta& with the 
inteftine, feems to have treated Dr. Hunter in the fame manner 
as profeffor Monro treated him with refpe& to his doétrine of 
the lymphatics. This part of the work is enriched with valua- 
ble obfervations on the ftate of the teftis in the fetus, and on 
the hernia congenita, by Mr. John Hunter, and illuftrated 
with three plates beautifully engraved. This curious invefti- 
gation, we, in a particular manner, recommend to the attention 
of the anatomical reader. 

The appendix contains what was publithed in the Critical Re- 
view, relating to the difpute, before Dr. Alexander Monro, 
jun. wrote his Obfervations Anatomical and Phyfiological. 

On the whole, the remarks on the ftru€ture, fun&ions, and 
difeafes of the feveral parts of the human body, contained in 
thefe Commentaries, are fuch as do honour to the anatomical 
fkill and fagacity of the author. With refpe& to the contro- 
verfy, our opinion is, that his evidence is full, clear, and un- 
queftionable ; that his faéts are appofite; and his arguments 
conclufive. ) 





Art. X. The Adventures of Sir’ Launcelot Greaves. 2 Vols. 
12m0. Pr. 6s, Coote. 


BI NSTANCES of the wis comica are fo rarely exhibited on the 

ftage, or in the productions of our novelifts, that one is al- 
moft induced to believe wit and humour have taken their flight 
with public virtae. The poets of thefe days aim at nothing 
more than interefting the paftions by the intricacy of their plots; 
if a fmile be accidentally raifed upon the countenance, it ra- 
ther proceeds from our finding the charatters of the drama in 
fome ridiculous or unexpetted fituation, than from their having 
faid or done any thing charatteriftical. In novels efpecially, the 
hiftorian thrufts himfelf too frequently upon the reader. Take 
a fingle chapter and it will appear egregioufly dull, becaufe the 
whole joke confifts in untying fome knot, or unravelling fome 
myftery, and is generally placed in the epigrammatic fafhion, 
in the tail. It is the fufpenfe merely, with refpe& to the iffue, 


that engages the reader’s attention. Characters are diftin- 
guifhed 
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guifhed merely by their oppofition to fome other characters; re4 
move the contraft, and you annihilate the perfonages, juft as 
little wits in converfation are reduced to mere inanimate figures, 
when you have taken away the fool who drew forth their talents. 
How different from this is the ridiculous fimplicity of Adams, 
the abfurd vehemence of Weftern, the boifterous generofity of 
Bowling, the native humour of Trunnion, and the laughable 
folemnity of uncle Toby! Each of thefe charaéters fingly is 
complete; without relation to any other obje& they excite 
mirth ; we dip with the higheft delight intoa chapter, and en- 
joy it without refleting upon the contrivance of the piece, or 
once cafting an eye towards the cataftrophe. Every fentence, 
and every action, diverts by its peculiarity; and hence it is 
that the novels in which thofe chara€ters are to be found, will 
furnifh perpetual amufement, while others, which entertain 
merely from the nature of the incidents, and the conduc of 
the fable, are for ever laid afide after a fingle perufal: an ens 
gaging ftory will bear relating but once ; a humorous charac- 
ter will bear viewing repeatedly. 

The two principal charaéters, unlefs we except that of Mifs 
Darnley, in this little ingenious piece, feem to be formed on 
thofe of the admirable Cervantes, the grave knight of la Man- 
cha, and his facetious Squire. They refemble without imi- 
tating, and remind us of what imparted exquifite enjoyment, 
without diminifhing their own novelty. Readers unacquainted 
with the don and his fquire, will be delighted with Sir Launce- 
lot and Crabfhaw ; thofe who have attended that- mirror of 
chivalry through the courfe of his ftrange adventures, and lift- 
ened with wonder to the fhrewd remarks of Sancho, will be 
furprifed at the poflibility of giving originality to characters 
formed on that model. Nor are thefe the only portraits on 
which thisauthor hath lavifhed the powers of genius ; thofe of 
Crowe, Ferret, Oakly, and fome others, are truly characterif- 
tical, and demonftrative of the genuine humour, fatirical ta- 
lents, and benevolent heart of the writer. That admirable fa- 
culty of defcribing fea characters with propriety, fo confpicu- 
ous in his other produétions, is here difplayed with renovated 
vigour. ‘Captain Crowe is a tar of as extraordinary a caft as 
either Bowling, Trunnion, Pipes, or Hatchway.. His man- 
ners and dialeét are purely thofe of the watry element; yet 
both are perfeétly original. It has been faid that Shakefpear 
has drawn a natural character in Caliban, not to be found in 
nature. We may with equal reafon affirm, that Crowe is a 
true feaman that never exifted, who talks in tropes and figures 
borrowed from his profeffion, but never ufed before. Ina 
word, the author has invented a language for this amphibious 
tpecies, fo extremely natural, that nothing can be better-adapted 
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to exprefs the charaétet, of which the reader may perufe a {pes 
éimen in the following addrefs : 

_ «What cheer, brother? You fee how the land lies. Here 
have Tom and I been faft afhore thefe four and twenty hours ; 
and this berth we have got by attempting to tow your galley, 
brother, from the enemy’s harbour.——Adds bobs! if we had 
this here fellow whorefon for 4 confort, with all our tackle in 
order, brother, we’d foon fhew ’em the topfail, flip out cable; 
and down with their barticadoes. But, howfomever,; it don’t 
fignify talking; patience isa good ftream-antchor, and will 
hold, as the faying is, but, damn my—as for the matter of 
my boltfprit. Hearkye, hearkye, brother, damn’d hard to 
engage with three at a time; One upon my bow, one upon my 
quarter, and ohne right a-head, rubbing, and drubbing, lying 
athwart hawfe, raking fore and aft, battering and grappling; 
and lafhing and clafhing adds heart, brother ; crafh went 
the boltfprit———down came the round-top up with the 
dead lights TI faw nothing but the ftars at noon, loft the 
helm of my feven fenfes; and down I broached upon my broad- 
fide.” 





























Arr. XI. The Art of Poetry, on a new Plan. Illuftrated with a 
Variety of Example: from the bejt Englith Poets ; and of Tranfla- 
Yions from the Ancients : T ogetber with fith Reflections, and critical 
Remarks, as may tend to form: in oiir Youth an elegant Tafte, and 
render the Study of this Part of the Belles Lettres more rational and 
pleafing. 2 Vols. izmo. Pr. 6s. Newbery. 


HE tiiethiod which the editor of this performance has 

purfued, of mixing precept with example, feemed to 
Have been before wanting in Englifh criticifm. In all former 
fyftems of this natute, the compilers have either merely fele&ted 
the beauties of our poets; without direQing our judgment or 
tafte to an approbation of their choice ; of have ftrung up 4 
number of dry rules; with fhort and inadequate examples, 
which pait cooly through the underftanding, without alluring 
the imagination, or wating the heart. The fyftem before us 
dire&ts the youthful ftudent by precepts equally juft and unaf- 
feéted; and artfully relieves the attention with an alternation of 
well chofen examples, at that precife point we begin to wifh 
for a change. 

The reader muft not, however, expect in this any metaphy- 
fical difquifitions into the principles of criticifm, or any efforts 
to trace to the fources of our pleafure : the author feems pleafed 
rather with defcribing the effect of poetical combinations; than 
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with attempting to analyfe them: he treats the art more like 4 
poet than a philofopher ; and this is certainly the fureft and 
fpeedieft method’ot forming our tafte, tho’ it may fail in_fatis- 
fying curiofity. 

He examines every branch of this pleafing art, and delivers 
fuch rules in each as have had the approbation of all former 
poetical legiflators. He takes frequent occafion, however, to 
diffent from them in many particulars, where their pre- 
cepts feem to have a foundation only in caprice, and a fanc- 
tion from fafhion. To their precepts he adds many of his 
own, which we do not remember to have feen anticipated by 
others. 

The examples to thofe precepts are every where felected with 
tafte and judgment, the beft pieces of our beft poets are ad- 
duced, their beauties illuftrated, and their defects examined. 
In this number we fee the poems of many of our cotempora- 
ries gracing the work, and, in turn, receiving juft applaufe. 
Johnfon, Smollett, Gray, Akenfide, Armftrong, Mafon, are 
names that adorn this performance, as they will one day do 
honour to their age. Nothing is fo apt to miflead the ftudent 
in poetry as affeéted criticifm, or thofe endeavours to exalt 
fome obfcure poem, charaéter, or performance, beyond its me- 
rits; of this defe& (from which Addifon himfelf was not 
wholly free) our author, however, is entirely irreprehenfible. 
His praifes are beftowed with candour ; he feems neither en- 
vious of great abilities, nor ftudious to exalt mediocrity. 

In this age of criticifm, when every coffee-houfe is filled 
with precipitate cenfure, or blind adulation, it were to be wifhed 
that our gentlemen would at Jeaft endeavour to learn the ele- 
ments of this fcience; and we know of few books better cal- 
culated to give them inftrution in that refpe& than this before 
us, as it contains all that is immediately neceflary to be known 
on the fubjeét. If art can make a bard, the rules of this will 
be more than fufficient to dire& his practice; if he requires 
more inftrutions than « - delivered here, before he becomes @ 
poet, we may boldly pronounce that he will never thine in the 
train of the mufes. 

With regard to the critic’s ftile, it is elegant, concife, and 
correét, at once explaining, in the cleareft manner, the beau~ 
ties he would enforce, and exhibiting an: example of the per- 


fpicuity he would approve. 
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Arr. XII. Expofition Geometrique des Principales Erreurs New~ 
tonniennes fur la Generation du Circle et d’Ellipfe Phyfiques. 
12mo. Paris. 


HIS critique upon the Newtonian Geometry, : as we may 
call it, is deep, refined, ingenious, but, in our opi- 
nion, captious in many places, metaphyfical to an extreme, 
and fo abftraéted as to be frequently fcarce intelligible. It 
however carries fuch ftrong marks ‘of profound reflection, and 
elevated genius, as muft afford fatisfaétion to every reader, who 
has candour enough to confefs the merit of 4 profeffed attack 
on principles almoft univerfally adopted. ‘This daring and en- 
terprifing writer has undertaken to prove the great Newton 
guilty of no lefs than ten capital blunders in his dottrine of the 
generation of circles and ellipfes; and we muft acknowledge, 
that no addrefs and fubtlety are wanting to demonftrate the 
truth of the chief articles of the impeachment, though it may 
be difficult to convey the faitie ideas to our readers, without thé 
affiftance of our author’s demonitrations and diagrams. New- 
ton’s idea, that the infinitely fmall parts of the circumference 
of a circle are produced by two different forces aéting by the 
tangent and the radius in fuch directions that thofe infinitely 
{mall parts are the diagonals of infinitely fmall parallelograms 
reprefenting the two different forces, is egregioufly abfurd, ac- 
cording to our author; nor do we indeed recolle& any pofition 
to this effet in the Newtonian doétrine. This generation of 
the circle, fays the French critique, is impoffible, becaufe it 
would, and it would not, be the leaft geometrical quantity pofii- 
ble. It would be the leaft quantity, becaufe an infinicely (malt 
part of the circumference of a circle is a pure mathematical 
point, a quantity which a tangent could touch in one point 
only ; it would not be the leaft, becaufe, as the diagonal 
of a parallelogram, it muft be larger than either fide repre- 
fenting the tivo different forces along the tangent and radius; 
but, with the critic’s leave, we apprehend, that, according to 
Newton’s idea, the diagonal and the fides of the parallelogram 
are in this inftance incommenfurable, as he means by the 
{maileft portion of a circle, the angle of incidence of the tan- 
gent and radius, or that part where the two forces are united; 
confequently this muft be the extremity, and not the length of 
the diagonal. 
The. fecond objedtion is a confequénce from the preceding, 
and muft therefore fall or ftand with it. * The diagonal 


taken for the fide of a circle, would cr would not fall perpendi- ~ 
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cular to the radius.’ In the firft cafe it is confounded with the 
tangent ; in the fecond, it forms an angle lefs than a right an- 
gle, which is contrary tothe nature of a circle, all the points 
of whofe circumference are perpendicular to the radius. 

* All other geometricians (fays the critic a little farther on) 
regard a gircle as the refult of an infinity of infinitely fmall tan- 
gents; they identify thefe tangents with the infinitely fmall 
portions of a circumference; and thence affign an uniform ac- 
tion to all bodies contained within the circle.’ On the contrary, 
the Newtonians diftinguifh the tangents from the infinitely 
{mall portions of the circumference of a circle, combine the 
tangents with the centripetal forces, fuppofe diagonals and pa- 
rallelograms, and thus reduce themfelves to perplexity, confu- 
fion, and abfurdity, from the impofhbility of preferving the 
true generation of a circlé, and the uniform motion of. bodies 
round ‘a center. 

Our critic is of opinion, the Newtonians are guilty of another 
error in conceiving, that it is fufficient for the generation of 
a circle to fuppofe a force acting along the tangent combined 
with a centripetal force ; ‘ but they do not confider (fays he) 
that there cannot be a true tangent to a curve without the pre- 
vious fuppofition of a real and phyfical radius, to the extremity 
of which the tangent mult be perpendicular.’ From this ob- 
fervation he deduces an argument againft the Newtonian va- 
cuum, which is one of the moft ingenious fophiiins we have met 
with, where the fallacy is rather obvious tothe mind than eafily 
demonftrable. 

Next he comes to the generation of the ellipfis, which he 
makeg¢ equally faulty with that of the circle. In confequence 
(fays he) of that infinity of increafing diagonals which they 
fuppofe, the centripetal force is infinite in relation to the pro- 
jectile force. The former is as the fquares of the times ; the 
latter, as the times fimply: whence it is inferred, that a body 
in motion would be influenced only by the centripetal force, by 
which means the planets would be precipitated to the centers of 
their motion. 

Again, our critic charges the Newtonians with not obferv- 
ing, that an elliptical motion is compofed of a circular, com- 
bined with a motion alternately centripetal and centrifugal. 
Therefore the circle is one of the generating powers of the el- 
lipfe ; and an ellipfe is only a circle, whofe diameter continu- 
ally decreafes in an infinitely {mall portion, and whofe tangent 
is inclined to the diameter, or radius: ‘ Hence the geometri- 
cians have faid, that an ellipfis was no more than a circle ex- 
tended or contra&ed, or rather, clongated or retrenched, with refpe& 
to itsbreadth. ‘Thefe few iaftances fufficiently evince, that our 


critic is another analy?, who, from a peculiarity of thinking, 
railes 
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raifes fpectous objections that have no real exiftence ; a caviller, 
who by ftrong powers of abftraétion, of refinement, and fo- 
phiftry, renders problematical principles which before appeared 
felf-evident. Upon the whole, we apprehend this author can 
be ufeful only as he teaches us to think deeply, examine accu- 
rately, fift the moft glaring truths, and habituate the mind to 
clofe attention and profound fpeculation. 





os 
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Art. 13. Remarks upon Milton’s Paradife Loft. Hiftorical, Geo- 
graphical, Philological, Critical, and Explanatory. By W. 
~ Maffey. 12m0. Pr. 3s. Keith. 


[NX a fhort preface to this performance the aythor tells us, 
that ‘ Dr. Newton’s Colleétion of the Remarks of various 
Writers upon Milton’s poetic Works, is an elaborate and judi- 
cious Performance. But as the zofes are printed with the sexs, 
that makes the price of the book come high; and as Paradife 
Loft, in one form or other, is in moft people’s hands, many are 
loath to be at the double expence of buying the book again 
for the fake of the notes. Thefe remarks, therefore, which [ 
have made in as concife a method as I well could, are priated 
by themfelves in a little pocket volume, which I hope will an- 
{wer the expectation of thofe for whom they are principally 
defigned.’ 

The book contains explanations of the technical terms, with 
illuftrations of the hiftorical faéts alluded to in the Paradife 
Loft, in the manner of the fcholia and commentaries on the 
Greek and Roman claffics ; feems to be executed with care and 
judgment, and may be of great fervice to the readers and ad- 
mirers of Milton, efpecially to the young and illiterate, who 
are incapable of relifhing many of his beauties from their 
ignorance of ancient and modern hiltory. 


Art. 14. A Familiar Explanation of the Poetical Works of Milton, 
To which is prefixed, Mr. Addifon’s Criticijm on Paradife Loft. 
With a Preface by the Rev. Mr. Dedd. i2me Pr. 25. 64. 
Tonfon. } 


This familiar Explanatien is of the fame kind with the prece- 
ding article, being defigned, as the Rev. Mr. Dodd informs ts 
in the preface, to explain all the difficult words and pafiages iu - 
Milton’s Poetical Works, digefted inte alphabetical order, 
which might ferve to the common reader inttead of more’ dif- 


fufe comments, and might be to all a portable and familiar at- 
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tendant upon that inimitable author. Mr. Dodd thinks it ig 
executed with good judgment and propriety, as it is at once 
fhort, clear, and full, and that the public will therefore receive 
it favourably. 

Notwithftanding what Mr. Dodd has advanced in favour of. 
this perfofimance, we cannot fee any great degree of merit in 
it. One half of the book at leaft is filled with Mr. Addifon’s 
Critique on the Paradife Loft, publithed originally in the Spefa- 
tors, and here reprinted; a kind of plagiarifm: much praéti- 
fed, and which we by no meang approve. The alphabe- 
tical dictionary which follows, feems calculated for none but 
the very young, ignorant, and illiterate, as the reader will per= 
ceive from the following brief quotations : 

Aérial, (our author tells us) means, inbaditing the air.—— 
Amity, friendjbip. Beach, the fbore. Beldam, an oldwo. 
man. Belated, benighted. Commiferation, pity. Con- 
nubial, matrimonial. Diffident, ot confident. Elixir, @ 
cordial of any fort. (Quzre, whether the faculty might 
not difpute the propriety of this definition ?) Fallible, /iable 
to error.——Impoftor, one who cheats by a fictitious chara&er.— 
Inundation, the overflow of waters.——Laurel, a tree whofe 
branches wear the marks of viGory. Malady, a@ aifemper. ! 
Pacific, peace-making. Peerage, the body of peers. Prow, 
the head of a fbip. Turret, @ /mall tower.——Supple, plant. 
——Yawning, opening wide ;—and Zephyr, the «weft-wind. 

The author of thefe notes likewife informs us, that Socrates 
was an Athenian philofopher: that quiver fignifies a cafe for ar~ 
rows ; and oblivion means forgetfulne/s : that a nightingale is 
a fmall bird that fngs in the night, (furprifing !) an elephant, the 
largeft of all beaffs, whofe teeth are ivory: and an eagle, a large 
bird of prey, particularly foarp-fighted, wha builds her neft on high 
rocks and lofiy trees. ee 

We make no doubt but that there are many grown gentlemen 
and ladies in this kingdom, to whom thefe informations may be 
very ufeful; but to fuch we would recommend fome other 
books rather than Milton’s Paradife Loft, which we believe, as 
being utterly unintelligible, would afford them very little plea- 


fure or fatisfa&tion. 


Art. 15. Sophia. By Mrs. Charlotte Lennox, 12m0. Pr. 65. 
' Fletcher. 


In this little hiftory is exemplified the triumph of wit and. 
virtue over beauty, with that delicacy peculiar to all the novels 
of the ingenious Mrs. Lennox. The leffon is inftrué&tive, the 
ftory interefting, the language chafte, the reflections natural, 
and the general moral fuch as we muft recommend to the at- 


tention of all our female readers. It is commonly afferted, 
7 . | | that 
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that women are fooner corrupted by the vicious of their own 
fex, than of ours ; we have before us an inftance, which evinces 
they are more agreeably inftructed, A woman only can enter 
juitly into all the fcruples and refinements of female manners. 


Art. 16. Chriftianity true Deifm, addreffed to the younger Clergy 
of the Church of England. By Mifophenax. 8vo. Pr. 15, 6d. 
Griffiths. 


Mifophenax adminifters wholefome advice to warm, petulant, 
and fupercilious young divines, puffed up with high notions of 
the extraordinary importance of their funétion, fticklers for the 
decifive authority of the church, and vehement oppofers of the 
ufe of reafon in religion, and toleration of confcience. With 
refpect to his argument in favour of deifm, we apprehend he 
has miffed his aim, becaufe writers of thofe principles are not 
reproached for demonftrating the attributes of thedivinity from 
the light of nature, but for their intire difbelief of revelation. 


I 


Art.17. Aulii Perfi Flacci Satyre, cum Notis. 8vo. 1s. Wilfon. 





negatas artifex fequi voces. 


We fhould have no fault to find with this edition of Perfius, 
if the text was a little more corre: as for the notes, fome of 
them are curious enough. For example; Et raptum vitulo caput 
ablatura fuperbo—note. * Superbo Cafare—the capital calf.’ 
Now we fhould be glad to know, wherefore Ca/are was here 
fubftituted for Viiulo. This, with the preceding, and the two 
following lines, are fuppofed by fome commentators, to be a 
quotation from fome fuftian poetry written by Nero, and Nero, 
to be fure, was no better than a calf in poetry; but the fub- 
je& is the ftory of Pentheus, murdered by his own mother 
Agave, a prieftefs of Bacchus, at the head of the Bacchana- 
lians, who took Pentheus for a calf. Moreover, we cannot help 
fignifying our diffent from our author’s interpretation of the 
following expreffion : | . 


Pueri, facer eff locus : extra 








Meiite 

The extra meiite, he explains, impregnate patricios ; and i in his 
note illuftrates the paflage, by referring to a moft obfcene 
we in another part of the work, viz. Patricia immeiat vul- 
procul effe Profani ! 

“No offence to our learned editor, we apprehend Perfius us 
could uot be guilty of fuch an abfurdity as to hint at the pof- 
fibility of impregnating the patricians or fathers of Rome: for 
though, in all probability, fome of them might have been not 
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unaptly termed old women, we cannot conceive they were a¢ 
al! cajeble of geftation. Befides, the phrafe extra meiite is no 
more than a cazuon to the boys, not to make water in holy 
ground. We are given to underftand by Alius Spartianus, 
that it was a capital crime to make water in any place con- 
feciared to the ftatues of princes or confuls ; but the extra meiite 
here uied is a metaphorical expreffion, fignifying, ‘ you had 
better chufe another fubjett for your fatire :\ this is too facred 
for you to pollute.’ 

The truth is, there feems to be fomething myfterious in thefe 
notes, which we cannot pretend to unriddle ; and as for the 
Orbis, by Mr. John Dick, affixed to the fatires, it is altogether 
above our comprehenfjon. 


Art. 18. The Life of Afclepiades, the celebrated Faunder of the 
Afclepiadic Sec? in Phyfic. Compiled from the Teflimonials of 
zwenty-feven ancient Authors; and containing the moft authenti¢ 
Account procurable, of his Name; Atteftations of Authors; Mo- 
numents; Age, ‘Se.&Fe. From the \talian of the Signior Anto- 
nio Cocchi, /Jate Profefor of Phyfic in Florence. 8vo. Pr. 
1s.6d. Davies. 


Dr. Cocchi had juftly acquired the firft reputation in Italy as 
a a phyfician, nor was he lefs celebrated for his knowledge in 
claffical antiquity. He refided fome years in England, where 
he had occafion to fee the good effeéts of cold-bathing ; and this 
practice he introduced into his own country with extraordinary 
fuccefs. He confirmed this praétice from the example of the 
ancient Romans ; and among many other curious efforts of his 
genius and erudition, he publifhed in the Florence Effays, an 
ingenious article to prove, that the difeafe of Auguftus, which 
Antonius Mafa cured by the affulion of cold water, was not the 
gout, as had been erroneoully fuppoted, but a catarrh in the 
afpera arteria, 

Signor Cocchi has beftowed much pains and learning on this 
little piece before us, which, after all, contains little more than 
conjectures concerning the life of Afclepiades, though he has 
been mentioned by twenty-feven ancient authors, eleven -of 
whom were Greeks, and the other fixteen Latin. The truth is, 
the performance may be numbered among the moft trifling 
amufements of tafte and erudition; for it contains not any 
thing which, we apprehend, can tend to the improvement of 
medical knowledge, or the benefit of mankind in general. 

_ From fome inaccuracies in the language, we fhould fufpeé the 
tranflator to be a foreigner, or at leaft to be little acquainted 
with the art of tranflation. For example : ‘ This was a Greek, 


of the kingdom of Bithynia, who at Rome, aoav about eighteen 
hundred, 
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hundred years ago, made a great figure, &c.———It is proper to 
precaution againft any of them being confounded with ours, a 
miftake into which fome, atherwife learned, writers have not 
efcaped the falling ; the medical art was the only one of the 
Greek arts that had not yet been:exercifed by the Roman gra- 
wity. No one can tell for why——he may have copied fome 
writer cotemporary fo that great man :~——we have #4¢ obliga- 
tion to Pliny for fome particularities, &c. furnith us only 
fuch imperfef lights, as rather fix our doubts than dey remove 
them. 

We fhall not fwell the catalogue of thefe little folecifms, be- 
caufe with refpect to the meaning of the original, the tranflator 
feems to have executed his work with care and fidelity. 











Art.19. Chrift’s Temptations.real Fa&s : or, a Defence of the 
Evangelic Hiftory ; foewing, that our Lord’s Temptations may be 
Sairly and reafonably underflood, as a Narrative of what was 
really tranfaéied: In Anfwer to Mr. Farmet’s Inquiry into the Na- 
ture and Defign of Chrift’s Temptation in the Wildernefi. Being a 
Letter wrote to Mr. . 80. Pr. 1s. 6d. Piety. 


The reader will here find a great deal of {criptural criticifm, 
confirmed by Hebrew and Greek quotations, illuftrated by 
learned annotations, and animated by a fpirit of enthufiafm, 
which the more fober critic will contemplate with caution. 
¢ The pomp and thew mankind is elated with in the prefent 
age, or eon, (favs our author, p. 31) is their fhame, and not 
their glory; and thofe mock beauties which attend the rich and © 
powerful, are fo far from adorning them, that they prove only 
fo many fhameful evidences of their having loft that thekinah 
which fhould have been their fplendor, and will again attend 
. the members of the millenium.’ 

We with this gentleman, who feems to be an adept in the 
myftery of dreams and vifions, would conjure up the fpirit of 
the late ingenious Mr. Whifton ; and for the comfort of thofe 
who groan in this vale of tears, fettle with that philofophical 
fhade the precife zra at which the reign of the faints will 
commence, that they may qualify themfelves in time as mem- 
bers of that community. 





Art. 20. A Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl of E———t ; or, 
Confiderations on fending Land Forces to Portugal. 800. Pr. 
6d. Henderfon. 


The defign of this pamphlet is to diffuade the m y from 





precipitating the nation into another continental war in Portu- 
gal, and the defign is laudable: but the author appears' to have 
been mifinformed in many effential particulars; and, we dare 

fay, 
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fay, he is by this time convinced of his miftakes ; convinced . 
that it is incumbent upon us, both ‘in point of intereft and of 
good faith, to proteé& a nation from which our country derives 
foch annual advantages ; convinced that we fent neither officers 
‘nor troops to Portugal, until they were earneftly required ; 
convinced that, without the affiftance of Great Britain, the 
Portuguefe will not be able to preferve their independence 
againft the incroachments of Spain; confequertly convinced 
that Spain is earneftly bent upon an: invafion of Portugal. 


Art. 21. A full Expofition of a Pamphlet entitled, Objervations on 
the Papers relative to the Rupture with Spain. In which the 
Charge with refpe to a criminal Concealment of thofe Papers is re- 
futed,—the Unreafonablene)s of fuch a Rupture at the Time of Mr. 

Pitts Refignation demonfiratedj;—and the pretended Procraftination 
of that Meafure vindicated. nan Anfwer from the Country Gen- 
tleman to the Member of Parliament's Letter. 800. Pr. 15 
Williams. 


Of all the pamphlets we have yét feen on this fubje&, the 
performance now before us is the moft fpirited and fatisfa&tory. 
The remarks are pertinent, the arguments well urged, and the 
deductions equally fairandconclufive. It contains many poig- 
nant ftrokes of fatire, and is written in a ftile at once correct 


and perfpicuous, 


Art. 22. A Letter from an Independent Man to his Friend in the 
Country, upon a late Pamphlet, entitled, Obfervations on the Pa- 
pers relative to the Rupture with Spam. 8vo. Pr. 6d. Cooke. 


This pamphlet is written on the fame fubje& as the forego- 
ing, and contains nearly the fame materials ; but they are not 
worked up by fuch a mafterly hand as appears in the Expo- 
fition. ' ) | 


Art. 23. 4 Frefo Complaint lately exbibited to the States of Hol- 
land and Weft-Friezland, by the Dutch Eaft India Company, 
againft the Servants of the Englith Eaft India Company in Ben- 
gal. Tranflated from the original Dutch, printed by Authority. 
4to. Pr. 1s. Becket and De Hondet. 


This complaint imports, that after the convention which the 
fervants of the Dutch company at Hughley entered into with 
thofe of the Englifh company, and with the nabob, in the lat- 
ter end of the year 1759, their fort Guftavus had been inveited 
by Kafim Cham, one of the nabob’s commanders, on pretence 
that the nabob had difcovered, from an intercepted letter, faid 


to be furnifhed by the Englith, that the Dutch company’s fer- 
vants 
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yants had tendered their affiftance to the mogul prince, who 
was'in full march againft the faid nabob : that under this pre- 
text, which was a fiction, they were obliged to raze the out- 
works of the fort, and pay fifty thoufand florins: that after- 
wards the nabob,; on prétence that they had levied men, and 
held a correfpondence with his enemies; demanded, by way of 
contribution, the immenfe fum of fifty laksof roupees, amount- 
ing to near fix hundred thoufand pounds, and actually invefted 
the factory at Caffembazar, the deftra&ion of which they had 
been obliged to buy off with the payment. of about two hun- 
dred thoufand pounds: that they were obliged to fend deputies 
to Calcutta, who, under the guaranty of the Englith prefident 
and council at Fort William, were compelled to enter into a 
more precife convention with the nabob, containing many grie- 
yous articles of extortion and difhonour : that the férvants of 
the Englifh company were the inftigators and direétors of all 
thefe oppreffions and extortions: that they feized all opportu- 
nities of diftreffing their commerce, and even threatened the 
Dutch fettlement of Batavia. Th. 

Before we form any opinion of this new complaint, we muft 
hear how the fervants of the Englifh company juftify their own 
condu&. If they can prove that the Dutch aétually corref- 
ponded with the enemies of the nabob, all that followed 
was no more than a juft punifhment infli€ted upon them for 
their officious and perfidious conduct, 


Art. 24. The Houfe'of Superftition: A Poem, By the Rev. Mr, 
| ? Denton. 40. Pr.6d. Hinxman. 


This Houfe is defcribed with propriety, and the images are 
oetical. Near to the dome refide Ignorance and Error, and 
Prejudice performs the office of porter. Her race, born to ty- 
ranny, are the Catholic faith, the pontifical power, penance, 
indulgence, monkery, and perfecution. .Truth is charaéterifed 
in the reformation. . Hearing the fhrieks and cries of the mar- 
tyrs, and others groaning under the defpotifm of thofe powers, 
fhe unlocks the fcriptures, and unfolds the means of falvation 


to all the earth. 


Art. 25. Terne’s Mufe to the King. Fol. Pr. 6d. Dodiley: 
We are much pleafed with this fair bloffom of genius. 


Art. 26. Gentlemen and Ladies are defired to tear of this Leaf, 
— avbich will ferve as a Ticket tointroduce them to the——8v0. 


Pr. 6d. ° Nichol. 


The author of this produ@tion, fenfible that wit and humour 
are neither fo eafily procured, nor fo marketable with the town, 
a3 
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as novelty, or rather that fpecies of impofition diftinguithed by 
the name of humbug, has contrived to lay the public under 
contribution in a new way ; firft, by his colle&ion of piaures 
faid to be performed by the fociety of fign painters; and fe- 
condly, by this ftrange title page, and itranger produétion, for 
which every perfon that vifits it pays fix-pence, ftaring all the 
while with admiration at his own folly. 


Art. 27. The Shipwreck. A Poem. In Three Cantos. By a 
Sailor, 4to. Pr. gs. Millar. 


This poem, which is dedicated to his royal highnefs the duke 
of York, is a very extraordinary performance, and fo truly di- 
daétic, that a man by ftudying the piece may become a tolera- 
‘ble failor. Not that we would infinuate that it has no other 
merit. No—it abounds with poetical flights, though they are 
a jittle irregular ; and notwithftanding many incorreétneffes, 
which ought to be excufed on account of the author’s educa- 
tion and occupation, it contains a great number of pathetic 
touches, which will not fail to intereft the reader of fenfibi- 
ity. 

We therefore warmly recommend it to the public as a very 
curious original, which, we hope, will entitle the author to 
preferment in the fervice. The fubjeé& of the poem is a real 
thipwreck, attended with very affefting circumftances: it is il- 
luftrated with an accurate chart of the fhip’s path, and the 
print of the fhip herfelf, with references which explain what 
technical terms the poet has been obliged to ufe, 


Art. 28. An Account of the Topical Application of the Spunge, iz 
the Stoppage of Hamorrbages. Read before the Royal Society, Feb, 
11, and 18, 1762. .By Charles White, F. R. S. one of the 
Corporation of Surgeons in London, and Surgeon to the Manche, 


ter Infirmary. uo. Pr. 1s. 64. Johniton, 


The public hath, before this occafion, been indebted to Mr, 
White for fome curious obfervations, and judicious improve- 
ments, in the art of furgery. The pamphlet now before us 
makes a valuable addition to thofe improvements. In order to 
avoid the great inconveniencies attending the practice of makr 
ing ligatures on the blood veffels, divided in amputation, and 
other operations of furgery, he has had recourfe to the appli- 
cation of fpunge, which hath fucceeded far beyond every other 
method hitherto tried for this purpofe. 

Here the reader will find direétions for chufing, preparing, 
flicing, and applying the fpunge, illuftrated and confirmed by 
a variety of cafes, which feem to be recited with equal accu- 
racy and candour, 


Art, 
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Art. 29: A New Guide to Eloquence; being a Treatife of the pro- 
per Diftin@ions to be obferved between Words reckoned Jynonymous 5 
or, their different Significations, and the Choice which fbould be 
made of them, in order to exprefs ourfelves juftly. The {ynonymous 
Words claffed alphabetically ; upon the Plan of a French Work of 
the fame Nature, by the Abbot Girard. 8ve. Pr. 1s. Pritchard. 


We have not feen the original by the abbé Girard, but we 
think the tranflator has not been very happy in fele&ting his in- 
ftances, and fpecifying his diftinétions. For example, in the 
very firft page, he fays, abandoning, abdication, and renunciation, 
are acts owing to fume force, and involuntary: deffffting is vo- 
luntary. In the firft place we mever heard before, that thefe 
words were counted fynonimous :——to abandon is to leaye— 
to abdicate, is to quit or Jay down—to renounce, is formally ‘to 
difown—all their former friends abandoned them to diftrefs— 
Dioclefian abdicated the empire — he renounced the errors 
of the church of Rome—but all thofe are voluntary a&s,—— 
On the contrary, the verb 44, often implies compulfion.—He 
undertook the fiege of Tournay, but by the vigorous defence 
of the garrifon, he was obliged to defiit. 

The fame kind of inaccuracy might, we apprehend, be 
traced out in every page of this pamphlet, and, therefore we 
imagine there will be little or no call for a continuation. 





Art. 30. The Students, A Comedy. Altered from Shakefpeare’s 
Love’s Labours Loft, and adapted ta the Stage. Svo. Price 
1s. 6d. Hope. 


We are afraid this author’s labour is loft; for, notwithftand- 
ing all the pains he has taken, this appears to be a crude per 
formance. It muft be owned, indeed he has reduced the fable 
to a greater degree of confiftency, retrenched fome of Shake- 
fpeare’s fuperfluities, rejected fome execrable puns, quibbles, 
and impurities, and new-modelled the plan of the drama; but 
at the fame time he has weakened or deftroyed the marks of 
the original charaGers, and left it, on the whole, an infipid 


entertainment. 


Art. 31. An Hifforical and Critical Account of the Lives and 
Writings of the Living Authors of Great Britain. Wherein their 
refpective Merits are difcuffed with the utmoft Candour and Impar- 
tiality. 8vo. Pr, 1s. . 


This is fuch a contemptible catchpenny, that the publither 
has been afhamed to fet his name to the produGion. Who the 


author is we fhall not pretend to difcover; but we foppofe he 
1 may 
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may be found up three or four pair of ftairs by the Seven Dials; 
It is diverting enough to fee with what importance this obfcure 
balance-matter weighs the merits of the different writers of the 
age: a circum/ftance that puts usin mind of the owl perched 
in his ivy bower, pronouncing fentence upon all the winged 
chorifters of the foreft. It is amazing, however, that any wri- 
ter, even the loweft, fhould undertake a tafk for which he is 
fo totally unqualified. Some of the beft writers of the age he 
has left out entirely; fuch as Mr. Mallet, the two Wartons; 
Mr. Paul Whitehead, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Melmoth; Mr. Home, 
Dr. Roberffon, Dr. Campbell, Mr. Guthrie, and many others; 
who have written with reputation. He appears to be as igno- 
ront of the hiltory as of the writings of thofe he has men- 


tioned ; his criticifms are equally fuperficial and ridiculous: 


He has lavifhed praife upon many authors, whom he feems to 
have raked from the profoundeft depths of dulnefs and cbfcu- 
rity. He does not even know that Scotland is a part of Great 
Britain; for he fays, p. 12, ‘ It muft be acknowledged, for 
the honour of Scotland, that it has, in the prefent age, pro- 
duced more men eminent for having cultivated literature with 
fuccefs, than either Great Britain or Ireland.’ 

The very next fentence contains a grofs miftake. He fays, 
Mr. Whitehead, the poet laureat, wrote fatires with great fuc- 
cefs ; whereas, in fa&t, he never wrote, at leaft, he never pub- 
lifhed one. He fays, the paper called the Infpector, was firft 
printed in the Daily Advertifer, where, in truth, it was never 


once printed. 
In a word, we are tired with animadvetting upon this wretch- 


ed hodge-podge of error, impertinence, and abfurdity. 


Art. 32. Effays and Meditations on Various Subje&s. By a Phy- 
fitian. i2mo. Pr. 2s. Longman. 


It has been a general imputation on the members of the fa- 
culty, that they feldom are diftinguifhed by an attachment to 
the truths, and a punctual obfervance of the duties of religion. 
But this remark is, we apprehend, founded on miftake. As 
phyficians have more frequent opportunities than other men 
of contemplating the works of nature, efpecially the wonders 
of omnifcient contrivance, manifeft in the microcofm of man, 
and the various {prings of the animal economy, they muft be 
imprefled with the fublimeft ideas of the divine archite&t, and 
of confequence entertain the warmeft emotions of gratitude 
and admiration: at leaft, the author of thefe Effaays and Medi- 
tations hath eminently vindicated himfelf from the general re~ 
proach. Thefe little pieces breathe the true fpirit of religion’ 
and philofophy. His piety appears to be the refult of .reafon 


and reflection ; his morals to flow from the fource of univerfak 
bene- 
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benevolence, The reader will find. much entertainment and 
edification in thefe tracts, which are written in a plain, eafy, 
and agreeable ftile, interfperfed with judicious obfervations, 
adorned with the flowers of a luxuriant, though corre, fancy, 
and animated with a glowing warmth of colouring. 


Art. 33. Two Odes. To Indolence, and to Impudence Ato. Pr. ts 
Dodfley. 


Notwithftanding the difadvantage in writing upon a fubjeé& 
which hath before been treated of by a mafterly pen, the au- 
thor of this Ode to Indolence has given us much pleafurable 
entertainment, even after we had perufed, with fingular delight, 
the Caftle of Indolence, by the late Mr. Thomfon; a poem 
which we have always ranked among the belt in the Englith 
language. 

The painting in this ode is the work of a truly poetical pen- 
cil, conduéted with propriety ; and he has happily varied the 
images from thofe which his predeceffor had ufed with fuch fuc- 
cefs. Defcribing the fhrine of indolence, he fays, 


‘ Three years it took to raife the ample pile ; 
No votary of thine can toil, 
And aétive labour long: 
From ev’ry fowl I’ve pluck’d the fofteft down, 
And poppies wreath’d compofe thy crown; 
And here is foporifick fong, 
Of pow’r to drive away each fprightly thought, 
And lull mad Fancy’s fallies all afleep, 
Such fweet enchantment is by Dulnefs wrought, 
i And fuch the force of lays profound and deep, 


* No wakeful founds thy reft fhall difcompofe, 
Here never doubling drum was beat, 
No ear-invading trumpets grate, 

But ftill is heard the bagpipe’s drowfy hum, 

And drawling notes from harps of Cambria come, 

Which wafted.through the trees all fharpnefs lofe : 
And winding far below, 

A f{carcely rolling ftream is heard to flow, 

Which diftant joining with the murmuring feas, 

Infpires a calm defire for ftill indulgent eafe.’ 


The addrefs to Impudence is not inferior to the other in poe- 
tical defcription, and abounds with humour as well as with in- 
vention. The genealogy of the power is well conceived: 


* Hail heav’n-fprung Impudence, by Mars begot 
On lovely Venus, in that-fatal hour, 
When by black Vulcan’s fraudful plot, 


The net unfeen hung o’er each raptur’d pow'r : 
2 While 
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While leaving all their bright abodes, 
Met the full fynod of the Gods, 
And all with envy view’d the melting fight, 
And wifh’d to be involv’d ip fuch an amorous plight.’ 


Speaking of the power afcribed to immerfion in the rivéf 
Shannon, he breaks out into the following rbapfody : 


¢ Ah! where is he that. would not fondly chufe 
Oft to be dipt within that facred flood, 

And there with eager hafte to lofe 
Th’ emotions wild that fire the glowing blood, 
The downcaft glances of the eyes, 
The blufhes deep that fudden rile, 

With all that agitates the human race, 

With feelings quickly keen when o’er them hangs Difgracé, 


‘ Had I the mighty pow’r to mount and foar, 
On wand’ring plume thro’ all the laughing fky, 
’ Vd waft me to that river’s fhore, 
And o’er the beauteous rolling current fly ; 
And oft I’d tkim the liquid verge, 
And oft I’d fink and oft emerge, 
And ftill my brow fo oft abafh’d I'd lave, : 
Till Modefty was drown’d deep in the elofing wave.’ 


Art. 34. The Counfel of Gamaliel confidered. A Sermon preached 
before the Sacietyin Scotland for propagating Chriftian Knowledge, 
Sc, on Monday, ‘Jan. 4, 1762. By Robert Dick, D. D. 
8vo. Pr. 6d. Millar. 


It is with real pleafure we fee the clergy of North Britain en- 
tirely wearted from that fuperftitious gloom, that fournefs, pe- 
dantry, and paufeous cant, which fo long difgraced their na- 
tional character. From the fermons lately printed in that part 
of the united kingdom, we find a very happy alteration effected ; 
we find folid fenfe fubftituted in the room of unmeaning found; 
plain reafon for wild fanaticifm; and, in lieu of a narrow fel- 
fith fpirit, univerfal charity and benevolenee. 

The fermon now before us is a plain, praétical difcourfe in 
favour of the chriftian religion, written with a remarkable 
purity of ftile, ditated by piety and moderation, and fuftained 
by arguments drawn from the ftores of fenfe and erudition. 


— 


_ *,* The Critical Reviewers have received a very fenfible Jet- 
ter from Eufebius, which they are forry the nature of their 
plan will not permit them to infert. ‘Fhe applaufe they be- 
ftowed upon his book, they are convinced it deferved ; but 
they cannot make a work, calculated for other purpofes, the ve- 
hicle of altercation, nor give place to the defence of authors 
againft the ceglures of critics'with whom they have no ¢oncera- 


iS 








